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Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association. 


The second annual meeting of this body will be held in 
the Presbyterian Church, at LEWISTOWN, Mifflin county, 
commencing on TUESDAY, the 26th of DECEMBER, and 
continuing in session three or four days. 

Committees are expected to report upon the following to- 
pics, viz: Union or Graded Schools in Town and Country, 
their Influence and Object; The Co-education of the Sexes; 
The Power and Influence of the Study of Mathematics in 
Disciplining the Mind; The Power and Influence of the Stu- 
dy of the Ancient Languages in Disciplining the Mind; The 
proper Ventilation of Schoo] Houses; The Working of the 
Public Schools of Philadelphia; School Discipline; School 
District Libraries; and The Examination of Teachers. 

In addition to these, there will be a report presented by a 
special committee, upon “ A Plan for the due Professional 
Training of Teachers.” 

The reading of each report will be followed by a general 
discussion of the subject upon which it treats. 

The discussion of practical questions in the Art of Teach- 
ing will hereafter be made a part of the regular order of bu- 
siness. 

Lewistown is in Central Pennsylvania, and, it is hoped, 
that while members from the east and the west may be in 
their places at this meeting, the counties of the interior will 
turn out in their strength. 

County Superintendents are earnestly invited to attend. 

Tickets at half fare can be obtained at all the stations on 
the Pennsylvania Central Rail-Road, upon the presentation 
of a certificate of membership. , 

Like arrangements will be made, if possible, with other 
rail-road companies. 

Certificates of membership can be obtained of Jas. Thomp- 
son, President, Pittsburg; John Joyce, Secretary, No. 12, 
Federal st., Philadelphia ; or the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Marietta, Pa. 

The people of Lewistown have generously proffered free 
entertainment to all members, during the session of the As- 
sociation. 

Newspapers over the State are requested to copy this call, 
or otherwise notice it in such manner as they may think best 





calculated to arrest the attention of the teachers in their se- 
veral localities. J. P. WICKERSAAM, 
J. F. STODDARD, 
J. 8. BARR, 
L. T. COVELL, 
A. M. GOW, 
Executive Committee. 
The Executive Committee will meet at the National Ho- 
tel, Lewistown, on the evening preceding the meeting of the 


Association. J. P. WICKERSHAM, Chairman. 





Lancaster Co. Educational Association. 


The members, and all who desire to become members of 
this Society, will meet at the High School of the city of Lan- 
caster, on SATURDAY, JAN. 13, 1854, at 10 o’clock, A. 
M. The annual election of officers will then take place, and 
other business of importance be transacted. 


By ORDER OF THE PRESI! =NT. 


December 1, 1854. 





Tue American Association for the advancemest 
of Education will meet, at the Smithsonian Institute 
in the city of Washington, on Tuesday, Dec. 2, at 
10 o’clock, A. M. ; 





Norticss or Booxs anp Tracuers’ Scwoors, and 
proceedings of several Jnstitutes, are erowded out 
this month. They shall appear in the next number. 





Cuance or P. O.: We receive many letters desir- 
ing to have the Journal sent to different post offices 
from those originally returned to us. This is all 
right, and we feel a pleasure in accommodating our 
friends. But then some of them put us to much 
trouble by not stating their former post office. Some- 
times this causes a hunt of an hour or two over a 
long list of subscribers, before the proper change cam, 
be made. Hereafter, all desiring an alteration of this. 
kind will oblige us very much by stating their form. 
er as will as the new post office. 





RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTION MONEY: We do not: ac- 
knowledge the receipt of any money for the Journal, | 
on the cover, except such as comes from agents or 
persons who transmit money for others.. When a. 
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subscriber himself sends the dollar for the Journal, 
no receipt either on the cover or by letter, is needed. 
Our terms being, invariably, cash in advance, the re- 
ceipt of the Journal by the new subscriber, after sub- 
scription, is full evidence of the receipt of the mo- 
ney by the Editor. We only acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of money sent by agents, &c, because, as they 
act for others, they cannot have this indisputable 
evidence of the safe arrival of money sent by them, 





Pror. Wine’s Lecture: This admirable produc- 
tion, on an educational topic not often treated of, 
should be read by all. It is the work of a scholar, 
a close observer, and a true friend of the Common 
School System. 





Lancaster Crry Teacuers: Only sixteen of the 
forty-two day-school Teachers of our city attended 
the Mountjoy Institute, last week. Though these 
were most creditable representatives of the whole 
body, yet it would have been better if a larger num- 
ber had been present. The absentees lost a most 
agreeable meeting. It is possible that they are so 
perfect in their profession, that they would not have 
learned much ; but then they could have taught.— 
They should not have concealed their lights. 





Srrassure Acapemy :—This old and well known 


institution has passed into the hands of J. D. 
Nichols, A. M., a gentieman who, if we may judge 
from a brief personal acquaintance and from the in- 
terest he manifests in the common school movement, 
will abundantly succeed in the attempt to resusci- 


tate this institution. He desires to receive students 
who design to prepare themselves for teaching. 





LANCASTER COUNTY. 

This number completes the third year of the Jour- 
nal since it made its appearance, as an humble 
county laborer. If space permitted, it would be a 
most gratifying task to look back over those three 
eventful years, and endeavor to extract instruction 
for the future from them. But it does not, and we 
can therefore do little more than announce the end 
of the year to our home subscribers ; thank them for 
their past support; and congratulate them on the 
prospects ahead. 

What has been done? In June, 1850, some twenty 
teachers formed our County Society. Now three 
Teachers’ Institutes have just been held, under the 
official call and care of our able Co. Superintendent, 
at which 303 of the 400 common school Teachers of 
the county were present and partook of the benefits. 
This, in result, is what has been done ; and it speaks 
volumes. 

What is next to be done? In our opinion the 
next move is for directors. Teachers are now in 
earnest in the attempt to improve themselves.— 





Directors must meet them, by grading the schools, 
and thus enabling them to show what they can do, 
Till this is done, the full fruits of the system cannot 
be enjoyed. When this is accomplished, the system 
will vindicate itself to all. 





H. L, DIEFFENBACH, ESQ. 

The frank, manly and able letter of this gentleman 
to the Perry County Association of Teachers, in this 
No. will be read with interest and will well re. 
pay the perusal. His position as chief school clerk 
and Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools dur. 
ing the past three years, afforded ample means for 
acquiring a large knowledge of the condition, work- 
ings and wants of the Common School system, which 
his great intelligence and entire devotion to the in- 
terests of general education enabled him to improve 
to the utmost. Few have labored more, and none 
with greater success, than he, for the good of the 
schools ; and his retirement from office, at the pre- 
sent juncture, will be regretted by all of all parties 
who love our glorious common schools and can ap- 
preciate honest and successful effort for their good. 
Though a strict politician, no man ever charged, 
nor, so far as we have learned, even suspected the 
slightest ‘infusion of political feeling into the admin- 
istration of the common school law while more im- 
mediately entrusted to his charge. He had the 
confidence of all while in office, and will carry with 
him into private life the respect and esteem of every 
one with whom he came into official contact. 


It was our own fortune during the three remarka- 
able school years just past, to have had much inter- 
course and correspondence with the School Depart- 
ment at Harrisburg; and it is only justice, now, to 
say that every suggestion or request for which we 
could advance a sufficient reason, was instantly ac- 
cepted or granted ; and that the utmost solicitude 
for the good of the system always seemed to pervade 
the officers charged with its administration. It is 
true, that on some few points of decision, we have 
differed and may still differ with them; but it was 
the honest difference among friends of the same great 
cause, merely disagreeing in opinion as to the best 
means of effecting it, or as to some of the powers 
possessed by the persons entrusted with its admin- 
istration. On all the main points of the system and 
the law, we always felt the greater certainty of being 
in the right, when in accord with the official heads 
of the system. 

The school officers nowabout retiring have mani- 
fested the nerve, devotion and intelligence their dif- 
ficult position required. If their successors exhibit 
the same qualities and carry out their practical, 
common sense plans for the improvement of the sys- 
tem, they will make no mistake. We hope to chron- 
icle their persistence in the same course and the suc- 
cess of their efforts. 
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THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 

This new agency in our school system works most 
admirably, wherever the office is well filled and its 
duties are well performed. We had designed, in this 
number, to commence the publication of letters, un- 
der the caption at the head of this article, giving 
an official account of the doings of the County Su- 
perintendents. But want of space compels its post- 
ponement till next number, when it will begin with 
the year. Suffice it now to say that we could name 
very many counties in which the operations of the 
office are of the-most cheering kind, and already ex- 
erting an influence equal to that expected by the 
most sanguine friends of the measure. 

On the other hand, truth and the good of the sys- 
tem compel the statement, that, in some counties 
the opposite effect is visible, and the enemies of the 
measure and of the common school system, are grat- 
ified in beholding the ill effects of the office. But, 
in every case of this kind, we unhesitatingly assert 
that the persons who hold the office were either 
originally wholly unqualified for it, or have grossly 
neglected its duties. Counties there are in which 
the teachers and friends of the schools have lately 
called meetings for the purpose of adopting meas- 
ures to promote the good cause, and yet the County 
Superintendent, when such meetings assembled, was 
absent. Of eourse, under such administration of 
the office little good can be expected. We would 
as soon expect to see a court without a judge, a 
charch without a pastor, or a school without a 
teacher, as a County Educational meeting without 
the County Superintendent. Is the officer perfectly 
versed in all the details and duties of his office ?— 
Then should he attend such meetings, in order to in- 
struct others. Is he destitute of such knowledge, 
or imperfect in it?.. Then ought he, by all means, 
to attend every such meeting, for the purpose of 
learning. No proper man, however accomplished 
or practiced in his profession, can mingle with the 
body of teachers of a county, without learning 
something from them; and even if he is too digni- 
fied to learn, his presence—his official presence—is 
due to them and may do them good. 

The examination of teachers and the visitation of 
the schools are of great value. But we rather sus- 
pect that such examinations and such visitations as 
will probably be given by such Superintendents, 
are hardly of much benefit ; and of themselves. will 
neither sustain the office nor help the schools. 


Official Department. 
Monthly pegpmene ome and - eormnupand the 


Colored Children—Duty of Directors as to.—It is 
not proper, under any circumstances, toadmit Negro 
pupils into the white schools, if other provision can 
be made for them. The association is degrading 














and offensive to the Whites, and in any case is in- 
evitably extremely unpleasant to the Blacks. No 
white man or woman would tolerate the society of 
Negroes, upon the same equality that the welfare of 
every school demands should exist among its pupils ; 
nor would any white adult of sound mind consent to 
become a student at the side of a Negro. It is 
clearly and morally wrong, therefore, to force such 
unpleasant association upon children. And the 
Negro pupils can not be expected to apply their 
minds and attention to their studies as they should 
do, when they are in the society of those who, they 
are conscious, shun and despise them and are in 
every respect theirsuperiors. Respect for the white 
races, and particularly for the white pupils, should 
be sufficient inducement for the Directors to keep 
Negro pupils out of the white schools, where other 
provision can be made for them, and is ample justi- 
fication for such action. Due regard for the educa- 
tional progress of the Negro pupils, and for their 
personal ease and comfort for the time being, should 
be sufficient to induce and will justify such action. 
The requirements of and palpable distinction made 
by the 24th section of the School Law of 1854, cer- 
tainly justify and demand it. Whatever morbid 
sensibility may exist on this subject, the present of- 
ficers of the Department of Common Schools can 
not, in view of the requirements of the School Law 
as well as of propriety and expediency, sanction the 
practice of mingling white and Negro pupils togeth 
er in the same schools. Nor do they regard it at 
either charity, humanity, common sense, religious 
duty, or decency, to foree Negro pupils into the 
midst of white ones, to be the constant subjects of 
an endless variety of annoyances, which no disci- 
pline can avoid or restrain. 

Payment of tuition in other Schools.—Under the 
present School law, the Directors have no authority 
to pay for the tuition of pupils in any schools ex- 
cepting those established by its authority. 

Directors not compellable to open schools unless they 
think them necessary.—School Directors can be re- 
quired to afford every pupil of their district a rea- 
sonable opportunity to attend school at least four 
months, and as long as such opportunity is afforded 
other pupils of the district ; but they can not be re- 
quired to open and maintain a school in any desig- 
nated school house, unless the public interests would 
be materially promoted thereby. 








Original Communications. 
LEWISTOWN SCHOOLS. 

Hon. Tuos. H. Burrowes: The School Journal 
having been established for the purpose of dissemi- 
nating information in relation to the public schools, 
and education generally, I avail myself of the op- 
portunity thus afforded to send you some account 
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of the working of the public schools in Lewistown, 
Mifflin county. 

The election for County Superintendent resulted 
in the choice of R. C. Ross, Esq., the able Princi- 
pal of the Lewistown Academy, who since his elec- 
tion has been much engaged in traversing the 
county, examining Teachers, and giving instructions 
to Boards of Directors. 

But, as to the Schools, I only intend to speak of 
Lewistown. Here we have an energetic Board of 
Directors, who seem to spare no labor or pains to 
elevate the standard of education in our midst.— 
They have revised the rules for the regulation of the 
Schools and caused a copy to be sent to every fami- 
ly. The teachers are required to be very exact in 
making out their monthly reports, in accordance 


with the new law, which has very much enlisted the. 


interest of the parents; and the introduction of a 
new series of books has infused a new spirit into all 
the schools. In fact, the efforts already put forth 
have set the master wheel of education in motion; 
the parents have become aroused to a sense of their 
duty, and join with the Directors and Teachers in 
carrying into effect wholesome reforms; and the 


public generally seem to manifest an interest in 
the schools, heretofore unknown among us. 

These favorable symptons, with the increased dil- 
igence of the Teachers and the improvement of the 


Scholars, have a great tendency to encourage those 
who are laboring in the noble cause of developing 
the better qualities of the human mind. 

I herewith send you a copy of our Rules and the 
series of books adopted for the present year, and 
also two compositions which were read in our Gram- 
mar School, I should like to see them published 
in the Journal. They will give an idea of the way 
the system works in our schools. 

Lewistown, it appears, has been agreed upon as 
the place for the next annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association. The people here, since the 
fact has become known, are well pleased that our 
town has been selected as the place for the assem- 
bling of such an interesting and respectable body 
of gentlemen and ladies, as comprise the Teach- 
ers’ Association of Pennsylvania. We do not 
claim, up here in the mountains, to be equal 
to the more eastern counties in general educa- 
tion ; but we expect to learn much from the enlight- 
ened influence which will naturally flow out from 
such an intelligent body. Logan. 

Lewistown, Nov, 26, 1854. 

[With the foregoing the documents mentioned in 
it were duly received. Want of space forbids their 
insertion in the Journal; but from them we have 
acquired a high opinion of the efforts of the Direc- 
tors and teachers of Lewistown to improve their 
schools, and the impression that much success has 
already crowned them. ‘Their schools are well gra- 





ded into Primary, Secondary and High, with a dis. 
tinct course of study.for each; a full and uniform 
series of books for all has been adopted; and the 
District regulations, though brief, seem to contain 
all that is needed for the successful working of the 
system. Lewistown may now be safely put on the 
list of county towns which have determined to make 
the Common School as prominent among their pub. 
lie institutions as, and more noble and useful than, 
the Court House, the Poor House, or the Jail. 

The two compositions sent by “ Logan ”—one by 
Henry Tilman Kulp, and the other by David W. 
Stewart—both strongly in the affirmative of the 
question: “ Are the public schools of Lewistown 
conducted in a proper manner?”—would do credit 
to many persons of twice the age—16 and 12—of 
the young essayists.—Ep. ] 





SCHOOLS IN HUNTINGDON COUNTY. 

Mr. Burrowes: Having nothing particular to 
do for an hour or so, and knowing that you are al- 
ways willing to hear about the success and condition 
of our most noble system of common schools, I 
thought I could not better employ myself than in 
relating to you some of my observations of late, 
while visiting some of the schools in this county.— 
I call our system of Education most noble, because 
I believe it to be the best in the Union, so far as I 
am able to judge and have learned, but I do not 
mean that it is not susceptible of improvement. 

That the condition of our schools is capable of 
improvement has become very evident to me during 
the last four weeks. Being engaged at this time 
in an employment which requires me to visit many 
schools, this affords a fine opportunity to notice 
their condition, 

I have visited in the last three weeks about eigh- 
teen or twenty schools. To be in some of them was 
really a pleasure, but in others I had no desire to 
remain, only to see how disorderly. and utterly use- 
less some schools can become. Of the latter char- 
acter of schools I shall say but little at this time, 
except that not long ago I went to the door of a 
room and knocked, but received no reply. From 
the confusion and noise I heard in the inside I con- 
cluded it must be recess, but upon entering I found 
I was mistaken. The school was not dismissed.— 
And oh! such aschool! But I am glad all Penn- 
sylvania’s schools are not like this. 

I was in another a few days before; and during my 
stay, which was not less than an hour, I do not think 
I heard a single one whisper. The school was large ; 
everything was in perfect order, and while I was 
there I did not hear the Teacher speak harshly to 
any one of them. There was no necessity for it, 
nor do I presume that man ever spoke an unkind 
word to any scholar in his charge. He understood 
his business. He noticed while I was present a lit- 
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tle boy moving about on his seat, but not talking ; 
he said nothing to the boy, but just pointed his fin- 
ger at him, and at once the little fellow straightened 
upand sat still. It is such men we should have to 
teach our schools. 

I was in another school, and it afforded me pleas- 
ure to witness the pleasant smiling faces of the lit- 
tle’boys and girls. They all seemed to say by their 
looks that they had come there to learn and that 
they were learning. Their smiling faces, their 
cleanly appearance and fine looks were truly pleas- 
urable to behold. Such a spirited and ambitious 
set of little “ chaps” I had not seen for many a day. 
As I was going to leave, the Teacher requested me 
to make a few remarks to the school. I did so, and 
in my remarks I happened to say that all Doctors, 
Lawyers and Preachers were once little boys. Just 
then a little red-headed fellow about six years old 
spoke up and said he wanted to be a Preacher. The 
scholars laughed, the teacher laughed, and I laughed. 
I then told him he must be a good boy and left. 

I could write on for hours about what I have seen 
but time will not permit. D. Baxer. 

Huntingdon Co., Nov., 1854. 





NOTES OF SCHOOLS IN LANCASTER CO. 

Mr. Eprror :—Several months since, I spoke of a 
visit to Litiz, of which I promised you a description. 
Its schools are so well known, not only in Lancaster 
county, but in the State, that nothing need be said 
in their praise, 

Litiz is a quiet, orderly, Moravian town. On the 
public grounds is the Female Seminary, a spacious 
building. The enclosure which surrounds it, is or- 
namented with shade trees, under which are seats 
for the accommodation of the pupils, and it is laid 
out with walks neatly gravelled or paved ; the whole 
presenting a splendid view to the spectator. 

The Boys’ Academy is independent of the town, 
which belongs to the Moravian Society. It owes 
its prosperity, solely, to the energy of its proprietor 
and founder, Mr. Joun Beck; and depends upon no 
extraneous assistance but his own individual enter- 
prise. Even the “ Spring” and adjacent ground with 
the walks thereto, though belonging to the town, 
are oranmented and kept in beautiful condition by 
the individual enterprise of the Principal of the 
Academy : This spring is a beautiful resort, not only 
for the schools, but visitors, and citizens of the town. 
During our walk thither after the school had closed 
for the day, we met several processions of young la- 
dies belonging to the Seminary, each under the 
charge of its respective teacher, who politely saluted 
us, 

The department of instruction in the Academy is 
composed of five teachers, besides a teacher of mu- 
sic and of languages, under the supervision of the 
principal, himself who superintends the whole. Each 


of the five -teachers occupies a separate room, not 
merely the recitation room,asin most academies, but a 
school room : each teacher being not merely a teach- 
er of a particular branch. Neither are the exercises 
of the different rooms, as in the graded schools of 
our cities and larger towns, confined to one branch 
or department of learning: but, in each room are 
taught all the branches of an English education, ac- 
cording to the age and capacity of the pupils. 

In the first room are taught pupils of ten and 
twelve years old, by a competent instructor. In this 
room are taught the same branches as in No. 2: the 
difference being merely the age and capacity of the 
pupils. The same regulations are observed through- 
out all the rooms ; although the pupils are not whol- 
ly confined totheir particular rooms, Some of them 
receive instruction, at stated times, in different 
rooms. Or, if a particular pupil appears competent 
to be classed with his seniors, the rule respecting 
age is waived: but age is the general rule, rather 
than advancement. By this means the evil is avoid- 
ed of classing young men and little boys together, 
so common in many schools. As the principal just- 
ly remarked, “pupils of different ages, although 
equally proficient in the same branches, require dif- 
ferent modes of tuition, according to their different 
capacities of mind, The boy at ten years, requires 
different tuition from a boy of sixteen.” 

There is also a superior primary school belonging 
to the town, under the care of Mr. Beck; which is 
taught by a lady teacher; well worth a visit from 
those engaged in teaching the “ young idea how to 


shoot.” ; 
In the roomsof the Academy, appropriated to the 


older pupils, the higher mathematics, the natural 
sciences, &c. are taught more thoroughly than in 
the rooms appropriated to the younger pupils.— 
But the younger pupils are permitted, at stated 
times, to receive instruction in the higher classes, 
according to their age and capacity, without inter- 
fering with the instructions of either. 

Lessons in Music, French, German, &c., are given 
at various times. The most perfect order is observ- 
ed throughout. 

During the recitation in Natural Philosophy, 
which I witnessed, (probably somewhat prolonged,) 
the clock struck nine. Several of the pupils left 
the class to attend the music lesson. 

The Principal not only has a special supervision 
of the whole, but has special tasks: as the. conduct- 
ing and hearing of certain recitations in the differ- 
ent rooms, at stated times. He, likewise, reviews 
the pupils in the rooms once a month, to mark their 
progress: thus making it incumbent upon the 
teachers to see that their pupils advance in their 
studies ; the review being somewhat different from 
a public examination, where every thing is “cut and 





dried,” to show off to the public. 
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During the recess at noon, I accompanied the 
Principal through the building, and was shown the 
Philosophical apparatus ; magic lantern, with seve- 
ral hundred illustrations; electrical machines, &c., 
&c.—followed by a crowd of eager juvenile specta- 
tors: their intercourse with their teacher, reminding 
one of the familiar representations of Peter Parley. 
There were also Antiquities of various kinds: In- 
dian war-clubs, lava from Mount Etna, &c. These 
are exhibited to the pupils and commented upon, 
and historical and geographical facts thereby im- 
pressed upon the memory. 

in teaching Natural Philosophy, too, its princi- 
ples are illustrated by anecdotes, of which Mr. Beck 
seems to have a great store, and which he relates in 
true Peter Parley style. 

Besides those stored in his memory, he has a com- 
mon-place book of anecdotes, narratives, &c. collect- 
ed from time to time, which is used as circumstances 
may require. 

Lectures are given to the pupils, several times a- 
week, on various subjects, as Philosophy, Chemis- 
try, &c., &c., there being ample apparatus connected 
with the Academy. 

I was also shown a number of drawings, painted 
on sheets of cloth, 30 or 40 feet in length, contain- 
ing representations of birds, beasts, fishes, insects, 
&c. which the Principal uses in his lectures on Na- 
tural History. 

Perhaps some of my readers, not acquainted with 
the Litiz Academy, may call this a “puff.” But a 
man sixty years of age, full of honors as a teacher, 
and the principal of an Academy forty years in ex- 
istence, with a popularity almost unparalleled, needs 
no puffs from scribblers or letter writers. 


KE. Lamporn. 
West Lampeter twp., Lancaster co., Nov., 1854. 





SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

The subject of schoul governinentis one of the most 
important branches connected with the teacher's pro- 
fession. A faculty for successful government in the 
school room is the result of that happy combination 
of talents, that union of various qualities, which is 
seldom combined in one individual. While it is al- 
most the important point to be considered in the 
qualifications of the candidate for a certificate, it is 
one of the most difficult attainments to acquire—one 
of the noblest pledges of an exalted mind—and ren- 
ders its possessor worthy of the dignified name of maa, 
or the more exalted name of woman. 

It consists of a variety of qualities centering in one 
point. It is to be found only in a mind of the high- 
est order. It is characteristic of the teacher. It 
stamps its own features on his every day actions ; 
it shows itself in his deportment towards his fellows; 
it is revealed in its full beauty in his address, mild, 
respectful, and courteous to strangers. It is not 





firmness, it is not determination, it is not force ; it 
is a union of al] these and many more qualities, A 
mind possessed of the faculty of government, in its 
highest perfection, is in possession of all it need long 
for, toenable it to rise pre-eminently above its fe). 
lows, and stand alone in the higher walks of human. 
ity. It is necessarily connected with talent—with 
cultivated talent—for how can we gain the confi. 
dence of pupils, without possessing that within our- 
selves, which shall manifest to them that we are capa. 
ble of discharging our duties? It is necessarily 
connected with firmness; for how shall we ensure 
obedience—general and implicit obedience—while 
we waver from thing to thing with inconsiderate in. 
constancy, with noregular plan for a standard. Gov. 
ernment is also necessarily connected with dignity 
in our deportment in school, to let the scholars see 
that we respect ourselves, and merit, as well as re- 
quire respect from them. A free, open, dignified, 
sociability, is also an essential ingredient of proper 
government. Let the pupils fee] that they are at 
liberty to approach the teacher with a becoming 
freedom. Let them be encouraged to make frequent 
inquiries respecting their studies; or the various 
subjects that curiosity will prompt them to investi- 
gate; and how will their countenances brighten 
with satisfaction, as the beautiful principles of nature 
are unfolded to their view. 

But above all—pre-eminent above every other 
particular in the essential ingredients of successsful 
and rational school government—stands the great 
feature of Love:—love for the subjects of that gov- 
ernment—love for the children confided to our care. 
“ Love,” says an eminent writer, * is to the moral 
world, what gravitation is to the material.” How 
just, and how sublime this sentiment! Let a teach- 
er love the pupils, with that gentle, respectful, and 
holy attachment, which is based upon Christian 
principle; let him but feel and manifest this dispo- 
sition towards them, and make them feel his rela- 
tion to them to be thus sanctified, and his point 
is gained, his Jabor is done. 

It is, indeed, a responsible task to take charge of 
a band of pupils just entering upon an immortal 
race, to fashion the mora] nature—the emblem of the 
Creator. 

Children are men and women in miniature; that 
course which secures the affection and confidenee of 
the one, will, if varied to their condition, secure the 
same from the other. Children love to be noticed. 
Their affairs are important in theirown eyes, and it 
endears their teacher to them, to see him take an 
interest in their business, whether studies or amuse- 
ments. How eagerly do they catch instruction, 
when he can touch a consenting ckord in their 
hearts—when he can communicate religious, moral, 
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or intellectual instraction to them, tuned to the |sanctifies the relation, they will never fear to of- 
music of their own buoyant fancies! The represen-| fend him. On the other hand, if he is composed of 
tatives of the Kingdom of Heaven—its messengers | that material which yields, too easily, to external im- 
to the Christian’s heart—they give to their seniors | pressions, he will be unsteady and wavering in his 
that instruction which they demand in return. |4dministration of discipline, he will forfeit the re- 
Every teacher who is worthy of the name, perceives | spect, by forfeiting the confidence of his school, and 
the sweetest music in that expression of Christ, |expose himself to contempt by those who should 
« Suffer little children to come unto me,” and is ever | never presume to sit in judgment on bis actions. His 
ready to repeat the request and often to seek his | own scholars will assume the rule, and if they can- 
happiness among those joyous beings. not dictate a course to him, will at least act upon 


Thus far we have been painting a model teacher. the true republican plan of self-government, and 
Let us now descend a few degrees, and become more mark out a course for themselves. 
practical. But here, we at once find the view ob- A mild firmness, connected with patience and for- 
seured by fogs. Misty vapors float between us and bearance with a plentiful mixture of love, rightly 
the embodiment of those pleasing ideas; we no lon- manifested and properly restrained, will generally, 
ger revel in the beauties of the ideal world, above except in extreine cases, prove effectual in restrain- 
the clouds of practice, in the glorious sunlight of ing the rising mischief ef chiidren, and will mostly 
perfection, where the mental qualities, the graces, | ©"S¥Fe their respect and confidence : and when these 
and the fairies, assemble at our bidding, and take | 7° secured all is gained, C. Witiiams. 
that color, shape, and texture, that we may choose to Harrisville, O., Dec. 1854. 
assign them. While, however, the picture becomes THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 
shaded with darker tints, it will become perhaps] ‘There is no more common remark on any topic 
more useful, at least more applicable. Here the | connected with education, than that which we often 
great outlines we have already drawn, remain un- | hear from the mouths of conservative teachers, viz : 
changed, but the coloring is not so airy and so|“That the facilities said to be offered to students of 
graceful. The gross shades of passion and preju-|the present day, are very much over-valuwed—and 
dice, of pride, and ignorance, and selfishness, and |that many of the contrivances for scientific illustra- 
all those nameless frailties to which poor fallen |tion, now familiar to children and youth—are adap- 
man is subject, mar the beauty of the original de- | ted to take the place of that patient thought, with- 
sign, and blot the fair colors first laid so delicatedly | out which no very great advancement can be 
upon it; and thus efface, to a great extent,the strongly | expected in any of the abstruse branches of learn- 
marked and the sublime outline of our moral nature, | ing.” 
in its primitive majesty. I propose examining these oft-repeated declara- 


How many teachers do we find, forgetting the ex- tions, by the test of some facts which have lately 
fallen under my observation—and which appear to 


alted nature of man, and appealing only to the fears ‘ , ; 
oftheir scholars, and their own power! Their efforts at shed some light on the subject. ‘Take, for instance, 
government are confined to the body. They never the science of Astronomy. This, it will be admitted, 
think of addressing themselves to the mind ; of using hes meer — inamemelty mghh Sf laiber ‘years ; 
the gentle language of persuasion; they never endeav- and yet it is one generally allowed to be among the 
or to place before the mind the allurements of vir- pec gond choi be es open ts 7 viper 
Ut Ee i with other boarding school studies, many years 

Ge iene ox cea Tha pricgycabiail oe since, very little was done, in the way of illustration. 
in their diteek: they iddvenee the pacions in the store A treatise on Astronomy was placed in my hands. 
ellis wf ceinascall« dhab Ac anh tin the afisctions of As a matter of course, it contained many figures in- 
th alate: d 7 tended to illustrate the motions of the heavenly 
Pert 45%, _ i ea m2 ee they find bodies; but still their complicated changes and po- 
wer rad them a dislike of science, a disgust of study, | .itions, as exemplified by the geometrical figures, 
and an indifference to the beauties of nature. were very inadequately explained. A simple globe 
A teacher entering & school in a strange place i8| 4+ that time in the hands of a skilful tutor, would 
treading upoa delicate ground. Hie success can | have been a great desideratum—but at the period 
generally be foretold from his disposition. If he is | peferred to, Globes were rarely seen in any but our 
uf a stern, austere and forbidding carriage, too much highest Seminaries; and the various problems solv- 
Wwrapt up in his own individuality to consider that | oq by this simple apparatus, although now familiar 
others have feelings, and are entitled to have them | to children of 10 years, were then ranked among the 
respected, he may, indeed, succeed in keeping a|work of advanced scholars. ‘This simple contri- 
quiet school: he may have his pupils afraid to dis- | vance, with a little mechanical aid, has not only ren- 
obey him: but they will never be in that fear that ' dered, to the young pupil, the idea of latitude and 
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longitude as familiar as play-things—but even the 

. Complicated motions of the earth with their effects, 
have been rendered equally familiar! But these 
educational facilities would still be confined to com- 
paratively few, were it not for the diffusion and en- 
lightened spirit that characterizes our age and 
country! Scientific knowledge is now, no longer 
confined to the Academy or College—but it has a 
free range in the workshop of the mechanic and the 
field of the farmer! And it has been reserved for 
our Jnstitutes to bring science down from our high 
schools, and make its teachings even accessible to 
the News-Boy ! 

Last evening I attended the Institute of West 
Philadelphia, It had been announced a week pre- 
vious that there would be a gratuitous exhibition, 
by the magic lantern, of a number of Astronimical 
principles—comprising the motions and various ap- 
pearances of the Heavenly bodies. The hour ar- 
rived; it was the evening of Thanksgiving day, and 
a@ more appropriate occasion (it appeared to me) 
could not have been found. At anearly hour in the 
evening, throngs of delighted children with their pa- 
rents, began to enter the large hall—and before half 
past 7 o’clock, every part of the building which was 
adapted to observation, was densely crowded, I 
heard the number of children estimated at one 
thousand. They were mostly between the ages of 10 


and 14 years—capable of estimating fully, all the il- 


lustrations; as wellas of understanding the expla- 
nations, And, I have never seen a more delighted 
audience. 

The reflection, which I have chosen as a heading, 
was immediately presented—and I can scarcely con- 
ceive of a scientific exhibition better adapted to 
confirm the observation, It is true, there was no- 
thing very profound in the principles here exhibited 
—they were such as very young children of intelli- 
gence could fully comprehend—but the beauty and 
important bearing of the whole affair consisted in 
this—that while it was admirably adapted to illus- 
trate important facts in Astronomy, it was not less 
suited to awaken a taste for that wonderful science 
which has done more to carry forward the arts of 
civilization than all others combined. 

Such illustrations present the science of Astrono- 
my in its most attractive form. Those parts of it 
which, in the ordinary pursuit—(presenting its as- 
pect some 40 years since) would be esteemed dry and 
complicated, are, by this simple contrivance, inves- 
ted with a magic influence ; and not only the charm 
of novelty—but even splendid imagery—comes to 
the aid of the youthful student, to render the initi- 
atory steps of this science the most attractive of 
any of which he can form a conception. 

Thus it appears that there is a mutual dependence 
and connection between all the branches of useful 





rendered what were once considered intricacies of 
science, familiar to the youthful mind. We see by 
the above hints, that a few simple applications of 
optical principles, have furnished the means of mul- 
tiplying the number of pupils in one science to an 
almost unlimited extent. The same remark applies 
with equal force to more limited branches of Natu- 
ral Philosophy ;—what were once considered intri- 
cate principles, in the illustration of natural laws 
and the phenomena of nature, are now reduced to 
the level of very young minds. These are the tri- 
umphs of science—and they illustrate the great 
fact which is now underlying all our institutions of 
learning, and bringing the acquisition of useful 
knowledge within the reach of all; and, however 
politicians may differ in regard to the appellations 
of their respective banners, they will all agree that 
with respect to the pursuits of science there should 
be no selfish policy—but that all communities 
should unite in supporting the democracy of science. 
Humanitas. 
West Philadelphia, Nov. 1854. 





READING. 


** There’s a charm in deliv’ry, a magical art, 
That thrills, like a kiss from the lip, to the heart.” 


In all our schools pupils learn to pronounce writ- 
ten words and sentences, The Art of Reading is 
taught in but few. From the great majority of 
schools the genius of Akt would fly, with her hands 
to her ears and blushes on her cheeks, before the 
class had read “ once round.” 

Reading and Writing (including Composition) are 
the first branches of common education, and the 
most difficult of all. Unless a good beginning is 
made, there is no chance of ending well. 


Obsta principiis ; sero medicina paratur 
Cum mala per longas invaluere moras. 


It is as necessary to secure a true and experienced 
teacher for the primary school, as it is to lay a good 
and sure foundation on which to erect a mansion.— 
The best talent that Directors can engage should 
be put into exertion in the most backward schools. 
In the May No. of the Journal, (Vol. II. p 338,) 
Mr. D. Baker exposes some of the wretched habits 
of reading that are prevalent, and entreats attention 
to them. His descriptions of the rumbling and 
mumbling of school reading are not overdone, nor 
does he overrate the importance of distinct articu- 
lation. So great an evil, lying at the very thresh- 
old, should be laid hold of vigorously. I propose to 
second Mr. Baker with my very incompetent pen; 
it will be better than that his call should be wholly 
disregarded. 

To prevent repetiton, and to secure some value for 
my communications, I will refer the reader as I go 


to corroborative articles already published in the 
Journal, 





learning; and improved methods of teaching have 


Glossologists unite in the opinion that no Lan- 
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guage can compare with ours for its extraordinary 
combination of good qualities. The best words of 
various other languages have been culled to enrich 
it,and it is now copiously stored with phrases adap- 
ted to the taste and use, either of the orator, the 
man of science, the musician, the controversialist, 
the wit, the colloquist, or the lover. Among the 
masters of the language are found those who equal 
the French in elegance, the German in strength, the 
Italian in sound or expression, the Spanish in dig- 
nity, the Arabic in grandeur, the Latin in terseness, 
or the Greek in fluency; and never, since Athens 
was in her glory, has the mere utterance of words 
so triumphed as in the readings of Mrs. Butler, or 
in the splendid intonations of English and Ameri- 
can Orators and Tragedians. Withal it is simple 
in its grammatical structure, and nothing but its 
most irregular and difficult orthography seems to 
stand in the way of its becoming the Universal 
Language. 

This noble fabric is our inheritance from our fore- 
fath..rs,—now in our care—and it should be “ piously 
transmitted to our children” unblemished. The 
slang pronunciations so contagious and so current 
with “ Young Americans,” tend to mar and ruin its 
beauty and force, and the vigilance of the army of 
Teachers only can restore or preserve it. 


The true beauty of utterance which the English 
language posseses is rarely to be heard. That it is 
acquired, is proved by its being universally pos- 
sessed by those who take pains to have it cultivated 
from childhood, while few attain it who take their 
early lessons on the street. The rich tone, and dis- 
tinct, unaffected enunciation of every word, which 
distinguish the high-bred of the English nation, has 
often been remarked. Queen Victoria’s clear-voiced 
reading is spoken of with admiration by all Ameri- 
cans who have heard her. Unlike the nobility of 
other nations, the English do not endeavor to se- 
cure deference and respect to themselves by impos- 
ing manners or grandeur of dress ; on the contrary, 
they cultivate simple gentility of appearance, and 
trust for influence, in great part, to the power of a 
cultivated voice and expression. The most accom- 
plished reader that I have heard for many years, 
Was quite a* young lady who had practised under 
Dr. Comstock’s elocutionary instructions. In a 
plain country school, her manner had the effect of 
compelling even the rudest to breathless silence.— 
They listened as to sweet music, eager to catch every 
clear tone and silvery cadence. Her example was 
far more useful to the reading classes than hours or 
pages of precept. Yet her voice, in conversation, 
did not show any peculiar quality. 


, W. G. W. 
Near Boalsburg, Centre Co., Nov, 1854. 





Educational Societies. 





LANCASTER COUNTY INSTITUTES—1i854. 

I. Hinxietown. Nov. 16. 

On motion of B. F. Hills, James P. Wickersham, 
Esq., Co. Superintendent, was called to the chair 
as President. The Institute was then opened with 
prayer by Samuel Groff. 

The President stated that this Institute was an 
experiment. In Lancaster county there had been 
two different Institutes held; but they were conduct- 
ed by Instructors from abroad, This time we rely 
upon ourselves,—upon our own strength ; and he felt 
assured that we would meet with success. 

On motion, W. Seeger Darrow and John C. 
Martin were elected Secretaries. The following 
committees were then appointed by the chair: 

Executive Committee—John C. Martin, E. G. 
Groff, M. B. Lichty, J. V. Montgomery and A Lutz. 

Committee on Finance—B. F. Hills, C. B. Pleam 


and A. B. Bixler. 

On motion of E. G. Groff, the hours of remaining 
in session will be from 8} A. M. to11} A. M., and 
from 14 P. M. to 44 P. M. Evening session to com’ 
mence at 6}. 

The Districts included in the Institute are Upper 
Leacock, Earl, E. Earl, W. Earl, Carnarvon, Breck- 
nock, E. and W. Cocalico, Elizabeth, Clay, Ephrata, 
and Warwick. The roll was called, and 43 Teach- 
hers answered to their names. 

[It may here, once for all, be stated, that each 
session of all the Institutes was opened and conclu- 
ded with singing; and that the roll was regularly 
called, morning and afternoon. ] 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
There was a considerable increase in the number 


of Teachers in attendance. 

Mr. B. F. Hills, on Music, said that there are but 
seven principal sounds in music, and from those 
principal sounds about four hundred variations can 
be made. To learn music, we must commence at 
the very foundation, and go gradually up. Any one 
who can read, also can learn music. He spoke of 
the benefits of music, and argued that it was produc- 
tive of moral advantage to society. His remarks 
were highly interesting. 

Mr. E. Lamborn, on Reading, stated that in teach- 
ing children, the Teacher should direct them to read 
in a natural tone of voice, which was the best rule 
that he could give. The best aid in teaching the 
pupils, is, for the Teacher, to read much himself, and 
require them to imitate him, and to understand the 
subject; this mode he contended was of more service 
than all the rules. 

Mr. Soders, on Arithmetic, remarked that he 
teaches principles, and but one thing ata time. He 
thought that children could not commence this study 
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too young. He condemned many Arithmetics, be- 
cause they go into deep water too rapidly—they leave 
the primary rules too soon. He thought that if the 
schoiar rightly understood the first principles of 
Arithmetic, he could more speedily and clearly ad- 
vance to the higher rules. He contended that it 
was necessary that the pupil should thoroughly un- 
derstand al] the signs and symbols used in the sci- 
ence. 

Mr. Horst lectured on English Grammar. He 
stated Grammar was the science of Language, and 
that Language was divided into natural, artificial, 
written and spoken ;—the beauty and perfection of 
all writers and speakers, consist in the grammatical 
accuracy of their Janguage. Hespoke of the letters 
and their sounds; of words and their divisions; gave 
definitions of the parts of speech and his mode of 
teaching Grammar. He taught his pupils to under- 
stand thoroughly every step as they advanced. 

Mr. Wickersham gave an introductory lecture on 
the art of teaching. He asked ‘* What.is Education?” 
It is to * draw out the faculties of man, and develop 
his mental powers.” He drew some striking con- 
trasts between the educated and uneducated man.— 
He spoke of instruction—the extent of the ‘Teacher’s 
power ;—he could do much though he could not cre- 
ate mind. The duty and province of the Teacher 
was beautifully and glowingly described. He con- 
tended that-the Instructor should, in the first place, 
thoroughly understand the nature of his business ;— 
the evils that arise from an ignorance of his own 
duties were stated. It was a duty of the Teacher to 
cultivate the morals of his pupils—this part of edu- 
cation was tov much neglected. The pupil should 
be taught to observe, to remember, to reflect on, and 
to apply his knowledge. He thought our mode of 
teaching was too mechanical—far too much atten- 
tion was paid to rules and too little to principles.— 
Too little regard was entertained fur the higher 
studies by parents. He spoke, in conclusion, of the 
influence of education. 


EVENING SESSION. 

Mr. Martin read an essay on the Responsibility 
and Influence of the Teacher. - 

Rev. John S. Crumbaugh delivered an address on 
Moral Instruction in Schools. He truthfully and 
faithfully exemplified how knowledge—great bless- 
ing as it is—may be turned toacurse. To produce 
a sound moral influence in the school, he contended 
that the Teacher should possess a spotless mora! 
character—one above even suspicion. That it was 
necessary that the Teacher should keep a proper 
curb upon his own temper and passions. He de- 
scribed the means he had practised to prevent false- 
hood, profanity, &c., among his pupils. He spoke 


_ of the Teacher's influence and the importance of his 





work, &c. His address was most effective and at- 
tentively listened to. 

The question of Corporal Punishment in school 
was then freely discussed. Many Teachers partici. 
pated, and some valuable ideas and hints on school 
discipline were thrown out. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 
An essay was read by Mr. Kemper, on the “Duty 


and Necessity of a Common School Education.” 

Mr. Weaver lectured on Arithmetic. He said 
that there was no branch more important or more 
neglected than Arithmetic. He gave his man. 
ner of teaching this branch. He commenced with 
the rudiments, and gave some useful instruction. 

Mr. Lamborn \ectured on the “Elementary 
Sounds of the English Language.” He thought it 
would be an improvement on our alphabet if we had 
a character to represent each sound—we would have 
forty instead of twenty-six characters, or letters, 
He spoke the variety of sounds of letters, which dif- 
ferent authors give. These characters should be 
called the elementary sounds of words—not letters; 
—he taught his scholars these sounds—spoke of the 
aid a knowledge of these sounds gives, in the pro- 
nunciation of words—necessity of a practice of the 
vocal organs on these sounds, &c. 

Mr. Wickersham lectured on the management of 
a country school. He spoke of the advantages of a 
good commencement; with this he would run the 
risk of the end. He insisted on the importance of 
learning the disposition and qualifications of the 
scholars, and the method of teaching by the previ- 
ous Instructor, as the first steps: he then spoke of 
the arrangement and classification of pupils—the 
necessity of a system in teaching and want of it in the 
schools in this part of the county. He also spoke of 
the various regulations to secure order in the school- 
room, and of the qualifications of the Teacher. 

Mr. Sypher lectured on Geography. He taught 
his pupils to think—did not approve of the drawing 
out process. He gave his mode of teaching Geogra- 
phy ; used simple apparatusin absence of more ex- 
pensive instruments. 

Mr. Horst continued on Grammar. He spoke of 
the importance of having this branch taught in our 
schools—gave his mode of teaching—simplified by 
explanation and demonstration ; yet he endeavored to 
impress principles and make independent thinkers of 
his pupils. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The President announced that there were ninety- 


nine Teachers in the district, whose duty it was to 
attend this Institute: of this number, he was pleased 
to say, seventy-three were present, thus exceeding 
his brighest expectations. 

Mr. Weaver, on Arithmetic,gave an explanation of 
his method of teaching this branch. 
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ane ob Mr. Groff gave a short statement of his mode of 
schaol teaching the Alphabet, by means of letters on blocks ; 
particie it was unique and simple—well calculated to im- 
esha press the letters on the minds of pupils. 
Mr. Horst, on Grammar treated of participles, and 
contended that they were a separate part of speech ; 
“Duty and should be taught as such. 
..” Mr. Lamborn, on the Elementary sounds of letters, 
le ead argued that a man could not speak the English lan- 
» mere guage correctly, unless he had a thorough knowl- 
: man. edge of these sounds, which practice alone can give 
! with —he gave examples in the pronunciation of the 
< sounds. By request, he read several pieces in a 
entary very interesting and affecting style. 
ght it Mr. Wickersham, on the art of teaching, spoke of 
e had the importance and advantage of the classification of 
1 have pupils—the necessity of a uniform series of books— 
stters, the duty of the Teacher, to prepare himself for each 
h dif. recitation. He dwelt on the method of conducting 
ld be recitations and the manner of seeuring sccurate 
tters; lessons. 
of the Mr. Sypher continued on Geography, and stated 
> pre his mode of demonstation and instruction. 
f the Mr. E. G. Groff gave a short lecture on Penman- 
ship. He thought that to write well, the pupil 
nt of should use good paper, pen and ink, all the materials 





should be good. Gave his mode of teaching. His 






























of a 
me lecture eontained much useful information. 
= ot EVENING SESSION. 
- the An essay was read by Mr. Darrow on the “Diffi- 
loa, culties, Responsibilities and Qualifications” of the 
oof Teacher. 
the Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes delivered an address. 
the He remarked that the improvement lately made in 
a ot . the school system, was owing mainly to the united 
nal, efforts and action of the Teachers. The main topic 
of his address was to impress upon teachers the im- 
ght policy of wandering, and the necessity of remaining 
ing several years in the same school, if they desire to 
Ta acquire a professional reputation, and to secure pub- 
= lic confidence and increased compensation. Direc- 
tors and parents were also addressed on this point. 
of The question of the “Art of teaching Reading” was 
we next discussed—great neglect and ignorance by 
by teacherson this part of education, was acknowledged 
to —some useful ideas were put forth, and quite an 
of interesting discussion ensued. 
By request, several pieces were read by Mr. 
Wickersham. 
y- SATURDAY MORNING. 
- Mr. Hills delivered an interesting lecture on 
Physiology. 
cf Mr. Horst, on Grammar, spoke of the Pronoun. 
- He did not approve of having so many sub-divisions 






in the same parts of speech: he thought that it only 


thorough knowledge of Kirkham’s or Brown’s Gram- 
mar would enable a Teacher to teach this branch 
in our schools; still, he would recommend Teachers 
to examine other Grammars. 

Mr. Soders, on Arithmetic, continued the explan- 
ation of his mode of teaching. 

Mr. Wickersham, on Schoo) Discipline, described 
the qualifications a Teacher should possess in order 
to secure good discipline—above all, system was ne- 
cessary and its effects were exemplified. 

Mr. Lamborn concluded on the Elementary 


Sounds, 
Mr. E. G. Groff concluded on Penmanship. 


Mr. Sypher delivered a very interesting lecture 


on Etymology. 
AFTERNOON. 


The best method of teaching German pupils 
English was discussed at considerable length. 
Mr. E. G. Groff offered the following resolutions, 


which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute are 
due to the citizens of Hinkletown and vicinity, for 
their kindness and hospitality, extended to its mem- 
bers, on the present occasion. 

Resolved, That the Institute tender their thanks 
to the Directors of Earl township for granting us 
the use of this commodious school-room. 

Resolved, That the School Directors of Lancaster 
County, have been most fortunate in the selection 
of their first County Superintendent—a practical 
Teacher of the first class—one who has been con- 
nected with the present Educational movement from 
the commencement, and alwaysa firm and consist- 
ent friend of general education. 

Resolved, That to his indefatigable exertions, 
we are indebted for the success of these Institutes 
—for the renewed interest manifested in them—and 
for the faithful attendance of so Jarge a number of 
Teachers from the various districts comprising this 
Institute. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute are 
due to the Directors of those districts that have so 
liberally granted three days to their Teachers, to 
attend this Institute. 

Resolved, That the members of this Institute ten- 
der their hearty thanks to its officers, for the faith- 
ful performance of their duties; and to those mem- 
bers of the Institute who have favored us with their 
experience as Teachers; and to others who have so 
kindly lent us their aid in our exercises. 


Mr, J. C. Martin offered the following, which, 
after discussion, was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we recommend to our worthy 
County Superintendent the propriety of calling a 
County Teachers’ Institute, to continue in session 
for the term of three months, at as early a period as 
he may think proper 

Mr. J. R. Sypher offered the following, which 


was unanimously adopted : 

Wuereas, There has been a ful! turn out of the 
practical Teachers of Northern Lancaster county, 
and, Wuereas, We have had a glorious and highly 
beneficial meeting: Therefore, 








retarded the progress of the pupils. 
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Resolved, That the dividing of the Institutes of 
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Lancaster county has proved a most successful ex- 
periment. 
Mr. B. Hills offered the following, which was 


adopted : 


Resolved, That the proceedings of this Institute 
be published in the Pennsylvania School Journal, 
and in the papers of Lancaster county. 


Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes was loudly called for, 
and delivered a short, but cheering address to the 
members of the Institute. 

After prayer by Samuel Groff, the Institute ad- 


journed. W. Sezcar Darrow, ’ 
Joun C. Martin, Sows. 


—— 


II. Srrassure. Nov. 23. 

The Teachers of Strasburg Borough, Strasburg 
twp., East Lampeter, West Lampeter, Leacock, 
Paradise, Salisbury, Bart, Colerain, Little Britain, 
Fulton, Drumore, Martic, Pequea, and Conestoga, 
met to form an Institute. 

On motion of Mr. Kennedy, J. P. Wickersham. 
Esq., was appointed President; after -which prayer 
was offered by Mr. J. M. Rockafellar. 

The President congratulated the Institute upon 
the favorable auspices under which they met. He 
referred to the good which these Institutes were 
doing, and the increased interest manifested on the 
part of Teachers and the people generally in the 
cause of education.- He thanked the Institute for 
the honor conferred. 

Messrs. Bowers and Rockafellar were appointed 
Secretaries. 

The following committees were appointed, viz: 

Executive Committee.—Wm.- Kennedy, C. Anthony, 
C. Rush, J. McClure, P. H. Gochnaur. 

Finance Commitiee.—J. Walker, T. W. Herr, J. 
Bushong, J. Miller, H. 8. Hoak. 

Committee of Reception.—T. A. Galt, Dr. A, Esh- 
elman, Samuel Spiehlman, Jas. McPhail, Esq. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

Mr. Lamborn addressed the Institute on the art 
of Reading. The teacher himself must be a good 
reader, in order to succeed in teaching others to 
read. 

Mr. Lamborn, by request, then introduced the sub- 
ject of Arithmetic. He urged it upon teachers to 
be thorough in their teaching and not allow pupils 
to leave a rule or principle until it is well under- 
stood. The lecture was animated and instructive. 


Mr. Barr, of East Lampeter, delivered ashort lee- 
ture on Penmanship, and gave his method of teach- 
ing the pupils to hold their pen and form letters. 

The President delivered an animated and soul 
stirring lecture on the art of teaching, of which it 
would be impossible to give any accurate idea ina 
brief synopsis. 

Mr. Kennedy delivered a very judicious and well- 
timed lecture on Orthography. 





EVENING SESSION. 
Mr. Cassel read avery interesting and instructive 


essay. 
A. H. Hood, Esq., of Lancaster, favored the 


Institute with a lecture on Education. It was the 
more gratifying to him to do so because the system 
of Public Schools received its first impulse in this 
borough, (Strasburg.) One of the late citizens, Mr. 
Hoffman, brought the subject before the citizens of 
Strasburg—a meeting was held in Jackson Street 
School House—a petition sent out and signed, and 
sent to the Legislature. The spark caught, and by 
and by our glorious Common School System was 
enacted. It had been tried and found successful. 

J. F. Herr, Esq., proceeded to read a lecture on 
the subject of Education, which was listened to with 
great attention, and contained many valuable sug- 
gestions to teachers and the friends of education. 

The question, “ Does the giving of Prizes to pu- 
pils act as an incentive to study ?” was then argued 
at. some length. 


Frinay, Nov. 24. 

Mr. Row, of Lancaster, delivered a lecture on 
grammar. 

Mr. Lamborn followed on reading. 

Mr. McClure, of Strasburg, spoke on Elementary 
arithmetic. 

The President then delivered a very interesting 
and instructive lecture on the best way of commen- 
cing and conducting a school. 

Mr. Davis, of Strasburg township, spoke on the 
elementary sounds of the English language. His 
remarks were highly interesting, and instructive. 

Mr. Kenmedy followed on Orthography. 

Liberty was here given for a short time to ques- 
tion the lecturers on the subjects severally diseus- 
sed by them, when a very interesting conversation- 
al debate sprung up, in which Messrs, Pierce, Lam- 
born, Russel, of Strasburg, and others participated. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Mr. Pierce delivered a short lecture on the “ Pleas- 
ures of Teaching.” 

Mr. Row resumed his remarks on grammar. 

Mr. Davis spoke on arithmetic. 

The President delivered a lecture on the best 
methods of teaching the different branches in our 
Common Schools. 

Mr. Lamborn resumed the subject of Reading. 

Mr. Huber, of West Lampeter, spoke on the sub- 
ject of Penmanship. 


EVENING SESSION. 

Rev. W. Russell delivered a lecture on the sub- 
ject of Education, which was replete with instruc- 
tion. He endeavored to show the importance of 
correct moral and religious training in our Common 
Schools and in families, and the great and inculcu- 
lable evils resulting from its neglect, The Teacher 
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of all others, should be a decidedly moral and reli- 
gious man. 

Hon. T. H. Burrowes delivered a lecture on the 
subject of “Graded Schools.” He would like to 
see them introduced. The Free School system was 
imperfect without Graded Schools. There were no 
difficulties in the towns to prevent their introduc- 
tion. But in the country there were difficulties to 
be met, though not so great as they seemed at first. 
The more he thought about them, the less they be- 
came, and they only needed to be boldly met and 
they would vanish. 

Professor Joseph D. Nichols, of Strasburg Acad- 
emy, by invitation, made some interesting remarks on 
the science of Meteorology. He would like to see 
it introduced into our Common Schools, as being 
well calculated to afford the means of useful instruc- 


tion. 
The question, “ Does the authority of the Teach- 


er extend over pupils from the time they leave their 
homes until they again reach them,” was taken up 
and discussed at length, and almost unanimously de- 
cided in the affirmative. 


Mr. Row moved that the balance of the session 
be spent in asking and answering questions which 
was agreed to. 


Saturpay Mornrna. 

Mr. D. M. Barr read an essay on the Responsi- 
bilities and duties of the Teacher. 

Mr. Row delivered a lecture on Teaching. 

Mr. Davis resumed his lecture on the elements of 
the English language. 

The time for recess having arrived, a motion was 
made that the ten minutes allowed for recess be oc- 
cupied in considering the elements of the English 
language, which was agreed to. Whereupon 

Mr. J. M. Rockafellar made a few remarks, in 
which he said this was one of the most important 
branches. It was the foundation of all good read- 
ing and speaking. It should be commenced in 
childhood, in the nursery, at least from three years 
and upward. If children be trained in the alpha- 
betic elements, especially the vowels, occasionally 
only, the effect upon the voice, as it is developed 
by age, of this pleasant exercise will far exceed 
the most sanguine expectations, The training 
should be continued in the school room, and the ex- 
ercises made particular and definite and the ele- 
ments of expression applied in Reading and Decla- 
mation. 

Mr. Pierce resumed his lecture on the “ Pleasures 
of Teaching.” 

Mr. Lamborn delivered a short lecture on Geo- 
graphy. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Mr. Rockafellar, of the committee appointed to re- 

port resolutions, made the following report, viz: 


4 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Institutebe pre- 
sented to those gentlemen who have acted as acom- 
mitte of Reception, for their prompt and assiduous 
attentions; to the citizens of Strasburg for their ge- 
nerous hospitalities to female teachers and others ; 
to the trustees of the Methodist Church for the use 
of the house by the Institute; to the editors of 
newspapers who have gratuitously advertised our 
meeting ; to the lecturers for the rich gratification 
and instruction they have afforded us ; to the editor 
of the School Journal for his successful and untiring 
labors; and to those School Directors who gave 
their teachers permission to attend this Institute, 
without deducting their time, viz: Strasburg Bor., 
Strasburg twp., Leacock, Salisbury, Paradise, Bart, 
Sadsbury, Providence, Conestoga, Pequea, East 
Lampeter and West Lampeter. 

Resolved, That the Pa. School Journal is worthy 
of the support and patronage of every teacher and 
friend of education, and that we use our utmost en- 
deavors to extend its circulation. 


Mr. Row, chairman of the committee appointed to 
report resolutions on the death of David S. Kieffer, 
Esq., made the following report : 

Wuereas, It has pleased God in his Providence 
to remove from this transitory state of action to that 
eternal world to which we are all hastening, our 
well known and faithful co-laborer, D. S. Kieffer, of 
Sandstone School, Strasburg twp. 

Resolved, That in the decease of our late and much 
esteemed fellow teacher, society has lost a valuable 
friend and the profession of teaching a worthy mem- 
ber. 

Resolved, That in the capacity of Teacher, the de- 
ceased has left an example worthy of imitation, re- 
sulting from perseverance and application in his 
calling ; rising from circumstances well calculated 
to discourage the most experienced, in the art of 
teaching, to that of eminence and usefulness, 

Resolved, That the members of this Institute sym- 

athise with his family in the bereavement they 
ave sustained in the loss of a husband and father. 

A committee of one from each township was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the expediency of holding 
two Teachers’ Institutes in a year, instead of one, 
and fixing the time of meeting. 


On motion, adjourned sine die. 


Ill, Mount Joy. Nov. 30, 1€54. 


Institute met in the Lutheran, Church, on Thurs- 
day, at 10 o'clock, A. M., 1: d organized by appoint- 
ing J. P. Wickersham, Esq.,County Superintendent, 
President. The proceedings were opened with 
prayer by Mr. Marple. 

J. N. MeCartney, and A. Oliver Newpher were 
appointed Secretaries, 

The President called the aames of the teachers in 
the district composing this Institute, when 90 of them 
answered. 

Under a motion to that effect, the Chairannounced 
the following gentlemen as the Executive Commit- 
tee, viz: Messrs. E. D. Roath, Marietta, C. W. 
Stewart, Columbia, H. F. Musselman, Rapho, W. J. 





Barr, East Donegal, Amos Row, Lancaster. 
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On motion of Mr. Roath, the President was added 
to the Committee. 

It waz Resolved, That the meetings of the Insti- 
tute be held at the following hours, viz: Meet at 84 
o’clock, A. M., and adjourn at 12; meet at 14 o’clock, 
P. M., and adjourn at 4}; meet at 64 o’clock, P. M., 


and adjourn at 9}. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


112 Teachers present. 

Mr. Sypher delivered an interesting lecture on 
Reading, in which he showed that something more 
than mere pronunciation was needed. A good ar- 
ticulation was necessary, and all difficulties in regard 
thereto could be easily surmounted, by a proper culti- 
vation of the voice. 

Mr. Davis, of Lancaster, followed on Grammar. 
He said the principles of grammar are essentially the 
same in all languages, and that our language is built 
upon the old languages and must conform to them. 
He also exemplified the method of teaching the sci- 
ence which experience in the art had indicated as 
the most practica] and successful. 

Mr. Hawthorn followed on Arithmetic with illus- 
trations on the black board. He demonstrated the 


importance of directing the miad of the pupil to the 
principles involved in each rule, rather than merely 
requiring him to perform an operation without under- 
standing the principles involved in it, 


Mr. Wickersham then lectured on the “ art of 
teaching.” He said that a business should be thor- 
oughly understood before engaging in it, otherwise 
we could not successfully prosecute it. He showed 
the difference between instruction and education, the 
former was the filling of the mind, the latter the 
developing of it. The conclusion mainly presented 
to the minds of the audience by the lecturer was, that 
to teach successfully we must understand the mind 
and the means by which it may be drawn out or de- 
veloped. Education, he said, might be divided into 
three kinds, viz: mental, physical, and moral; upon 
the last of which he spoke with great force and elo- 
quence. He would not have sectarian dogmas 
taught, but he would have the child instructed in his 
mora! and social duties. 


Mr. Lamborn, on Composition, illustrated his plan 
of teeching it without reference to the child’s know- 
ledge of grammar. He thought a child could be 
taught composition to a degree without a knowledge 
of grammar, simply by requiring him to write sen- 
tences and correct the errors in them. 


EVENING SESSION. 


A very large number of citizens were present in 
addition to the teachers who were in attendance du- 
ring the day. An Essay was read by Rev. Mr. 
Clawges, “on moral instruction in schools.” He 
said that education is a blessing only as it makes the 
people happy, and that it was the duty of every teach- 
er to inculcate moral and religious principles into the 





minds of his pupils, without which no education 
could render its possessor happy. It was folly, he 
said, tosay that the school room was no place for 
such instruction. It is sometimes the case that pe- 
rents are not capable of imparting moral instruction; 
where, then, can the children be taught their moral 
and social duties if notin school. The essay abound- 
ed in thoughts and hints which, if adopted and carried 
out by teachers, could not fail in accomplishing much 
ood. 

" Mr. Hobbs read a well written essay on the com- 
mon school teacher, which was well adapted to the 
occasion. 

Rev. Mr. Dodge, of Cedar Hil] Seminary, deliy- 
ered a highly instructive and interesting lecture on 
«* Education.” He demonstrated that the training 
of the bodily and mental powers of a person, so as to 
enable him to discharge his moral duties to society, 
was true education. To accomplish which it is ne- 
cessary to have rules and exact obedience to them; 
but they must be right. Hence they should be drawn 
from the Bible. 

The President announced the following question 
for discussion, viz: are ** Examinations and Exhibi- 
tions in common schools beneficial.” 

Messrs. Dodge, Hobbs, Marple, Sypher and Haw- 
thorn affirming. The conclusion mainly presented 
by the affirmative was that they were an incentive 
to effort. Messrs. Row and Lamborn denying. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 

112 teachers present. 

Mr. J. S. Geisi read a well written Essay on the 
“ School Teacher.” 

Mr. Hawthorn lectured on Arithmetic. 

Mr. Row on “ System in schools,” He introduced 
his subject by speaking of the difficulties under which 
he labored when he first entered the profession, for 
the want of a system in school exercises. He dem- 
onstrated the practicability and importance of intro- 
ducing system into all schools. His system, which 
he had found to work well and which was the result 
of experience, was to allow a limited time for each 
exercise. The order in which his classes recited 
and the time allowed to each, were shown by a sche- 
dule drawn upon the black board. 

Mr. Sypher on Reading, said no marks of punctu- 
ation should be passed over unnoticed, They are 
given and should be properly attend to. Emphasis, 
he said,should be taught in connection with the mean- 
ing of words. He also said pupils should be taught 
to modulate their voices, and then be taught the 
use of inflection. 

Mr. Wickersham, on the “ art of Teaching,” spoke 
of the importance of making a good impression the 
first day in school. He had known teachers never 
recover from the effects of a bad impression they 
made. He also spoke of system in school exercises 
as being of great importance. The Teacher should 
take time to become acquainted with the dispositions 
and characters of his scholars. He thought a week 
was not too long a time to spend in this way. He 
showed the importance of every child having some- 
thing todo. Only scholars who are idle give the 
teacher trouble, scholars who are busy give none. 

Mr. Davis followed on “Grammar.” He spoke 
of the want of order in teaching grammar as one of 
the causes which make it dry and irksome to the 
pupil. He thought the study could be made inter- 
esting to the scholar by a proper system of teaching. 
A good plan to vary the monotony of the study is to 
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uire the pupil to write out his exercises, At first 
he objects, but will soon abandon his objections and 
take a lively interest in the subject. This lecture 
contained thought and suggestions which will not 
be lost upon the teachers who heard them. 

Mr. Altorff delivered an interesting lecture upon 
the “ Normal School of Prussia,” of which he is a 
agraduate. He spoke of the principles upon which 
they are based, the mental and moral qualifications 
the pupils are required to have to gain admittance 
into them, the discipline, &c., of the schools and their 
influence upon the State. 

Mr. A. B. Shenk read an interesting essay on Vis- 
itation by Teachers, in which he maintained that in 
order to become skilful it is necessary for teachers 
to visit each-other in the school room. 

Mr. Hawthorne followed on Arithmetic. 

Mr. Davis, on Grammar. 

Mr. Row delivered a lecture on the importance 
of introducing vocal music into common schools.— 
He spoke of the many advaritages of vocal music in 
schools, but particularly as a means of improving the 
voice, and of aiding in the discipline of the school. 

Mr. Wickersham, on the art of teaching, spoke of 
the manner of conducting recitations. He said an 
accurate recitation is necessary in order to interest 
the pupil. To accomplish this the lessons should 
be thoroughly understood. The teacher must on his 
part take an interest in the subject, lest he fail to 
create interest, as life only can beget life. 

Mr. Sypher lectured on Reading. 

Mr. Owens, a teacher of Perry county, was invi- 
ted to address the Institute, which he didin remarks 
having reference to the educational matters of Perry 
county, and spoke of the good he hoped to be able 
to effect at home, after having witnessed the pro- 
ceedings of this Institute. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a com- 
mittee on resolutions, viz: Messrs. Davis, of Lan- 
caster; E. D. Roath, Marietta; L. M. Hobbs, Man- 
or; B. F. Ibach, Nathan Millnor, Lancaster. 


EVENING SESSION, 


An Essay was read by A. O. Newpher on “ Our 
Government.” 

Mr. W. F.S. Warren, delivered an able lecture on 
Geography and History, showing that geography 
could be best taught by connecting history with it. 

Thomas H. Burrowes, Esq., was then introduced 
and, by request, addressed the Institute upon the 
subject of grading schools; showing it to be feasi- 
ble both in town and country,and republican as well 
as economical. If there is a director in the county 
who doubts the feasibility or efficiency of graded 
schools, it is regretted he did not hear this address. 

The following subject was announced for discus- 
sion: “Should the Commitment of rules and defi- 
nitions be considered essential to a good system of 
teaching ””—Sometime was agreeably spent in the 


discussion by Messrs. Dodge, sag. and Hobbs, 
amborn, Haw- 


in the affirmative, and essrs. 
thorn and Marple in the negative. 
SATURDAY MORNING. 
135 teachers were present. 


Mr. E. D. Roath, read an Essay “on the pews 
pro- 


of man,” in which he showed that man cou 


mote his own happiness best, by trying to promote 


the happiness of others. 
_ Mr. Hawthorne concluded his lecture on arithme- 
tic. He exemplified his plan of directing the mind 


Mr. Lamborn followed “ on the transition from the 
Peers to spelling.” 

r. Wickersham on the “Art of Teaching” dis- 
cussed the best method of teaching the Alphabet. 
He said one good mode is to require the child to 
point out the letter on the card; in this way inte- 
rest (which should be the object of all teaching) is 
excited. This can not be done by the old plan of 
the teacher pointing to the letter and naming it for 
the child. Another way, which he thought the best 
he had ever seen, is to teach by the use of blocks 
with the letters of the alphabet upon them, and 
when the class is called up, the blocks are mixed 
promiscuously, and the pupils are required to pick 
out such letters as may be called for by the teacher. 
He did not recommend this mode as the best that 
could be adopted; but thought any that would excite 
the interest and attention of the pupil would suc- 
ceed. Unless that object was effected, little pro- 
gress could be expected. 

Mr. Marple \ectured on Elementary Arithmetic, 
in which he exemplified his method of teaching it, 
which his own experience had proven to be the most 
efficient. 
Mr. Sypher concluded on reading. The final ad- 
journment at 3 o’clock P. M. was then agreed upon. 
AFTERNOON. 
135 teachers present. 
Mr. Davis, from Committee on resolutions, report- 
ed the following, which were unanimously adopted: 
Whereas, We, the Teachers of a number of dis- 
tricts of Lancaster county, have assembled in Mt. 
Joy Borough for the purpose of improving ourselves 
in the art of Teaching, and advancing the cause of 
Education, therefore be it 
Resolved, That we approve the course of our wor- 
i Superintendent, ti P. Wickersham, Esq., in 
calling Institutes in different parts of the county ; 
and that the thanks of the members of the Mt. Joy 
Institute are hereby tendered him for holding and 
conducting the present meeting in this neighbor- 
hood. 
Resolved, That it is with feelings of peculiar pleas- 
ure we observed, during the sessions of this Insti- 
tute, the presence of so many of the members of the 
various school Boards in this vicinity. This is a 
most gratifying fact in the history of Teachers’ In- 
stitutes, and omens well for their future success and 
usefulness. 
Resolved, That the thanks and best wishes of the 
Institute are hereby gratefully presented to the cit- 
izens of Mt. Joy, forthe hospitality and kindness 
extended to the Teachers whilst attending the meet- 
ings of this Institute. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due and extended 
to the Committee of Arrangements and Reception 
for their activity and generous efforts in providing 
for the accommodation of the members of the Insti- 
tute, and also to the Trustees of the Lutheran 
Church for their liberality in granting their suitable 
and convenient building as a place for holding the 
sessions of the Institute. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute are 
hereby presented to those member who so cheerful- 
ly and eoaety responded to the call of the Super- 
intendent; and who have, from day to day, en- 
tertained us with their instructive and interesting 
essays and lectures. 

Resolved, That as Teachers and members of this 
Institute, we will continue to aid our worthy Super- 
intendent in his earnest exertions to elevate the 
character and increase the usefulness and impor- 
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Resolved, That inasmuch as this Institute regards 
the Penna. School Journal as a valuable auxiliary 
in the great cause of Education, and as the able or- 
gan and advocate of our Profession—it is hereby 
recommended to all the members of this Institute 
tu become subscribers to that valuable periodical. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this Institute 
be signed by the proper officers and handed to the 
Editor of the School Journal for publication. 

A motion was made by Mr. Hobbs and agreed to 
that a committee consisting one person from each 
district be appointed to confer with similar commit- 
tees from Hinkletown and Strasburg in regard to 
future Institutes. 

Committee of Conference.—Amos Row, Lancaster 
city ; Col. W. Steward, Columbia borough; J. R. 
Sypher, Marietta ; Samuel Eby, Elizabethtown; Y. 
G. Maple, Mount Joy; B. F. Ibach, Lancaster-twp. ; 
L. M. Hobbs, Manor; G. E. Johns, Manheim; A. 
C. Newpher, East Hempfield; J. M. Greider, West 
Hempfield ; Henry Funk, West Donegal; Samuel 
L. Clare, Rapho; Abram M. Engle, Conoy; Chris- 
tian B. Engle, East Donegal; Henry Flitcher, Mt. 
Joy-twp.; Henry Erisman, Penn-twp. 

Mr. Dodge being called upon to address the In- 
stitute responded in a few brief remarks of encour- 
agement to the Teachers, showing their opportuni- 
ties of usefulness and assuring them if they perse- 
vere they will be successful in doing good. 

Dr. Sheller, on behalf of the citizens of Mt. Joy, 
invited the teachers to hold their next Institute in 
Mt. Joy, assuring them of the hospitalities of the 
»lace. 

Mr. Sypher offered the following preamble and 
resolution which were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, We consider it the imperative duty of 
every teacher to be present at and give his influence 
and support to Teachers’ Institutes, and as many 
who have been granted the time and privilege of 
attending this Institute have not been present; 
Therefore 

Resolved, That such Teachers as have not availed 
themselves of this preferred opportunity, and who 
were not prevented by unavoidable circumstances 
are behind their duty and are not entitled to the re- 
spect of the profession ; nor will we consider the di- 
rectors authorized to allow them the time. 

The following districts granted permission to their 
teachers to attend the Institute, without deduction 
of pay: Lancaster City, Columbia Bor., Marietta 
Bor. Elizabethtown Bor., Lancaster Twp., Manheim, 
New Milton, West Hempfield, Rapho, Conoy, Kast 
Donegal. 

Mr. Wickersham was then called upon by the au- 
dience and teachers to address them, which he did 
briefly but eloquently upon the profession of the 
Teacher. 

The Institute then adjourned finally after prayer 
by Rev. Mr. Dodge. 

J.N. McCarrtyey, 
A, O. Newpuer, 


} Secretaries. 





ADAMS COUNTY—PROCEEDINGS OF THE EDUCATION- 
AL CONVENTION. 

Pursuant to the call of the County Superinten- 
dent a Convention of the Teachers of Adams Co,, 
and the friends of education, met in the Lecture 
Reom of St. James’ Church, in the Borough of Get- 
tysburg, on Saturday, November 12, at 10 o'clock, 


A. M. 





Davip Wits, Esq., County Superintendent, called 
the Convention to order, and, after prayer by Rey, 
Jacos Ziee.er, briefly stated the object of the con. 
vention. The following is a list of the Teachers 
present—W. B. Thomas, F. A. McDermad, Jacob 
Lott, Solomon Orner, Theo, H. Ditterline, W. N, 
Hellar, John A. Wierman, Henry H. Orner, Levi 
Chronister, Robert A. Little, J. A. R. McBride, F, 
W. Orner, J. J. Biesecker, C. H. Austin, T. F. 
Grammer, Martin Mickley, G. W. Welty, Levi Min. 
ter, J. Carbaugh, D, K. Snyder, R. S. Paxton, Jno, 
A. Young, Aaron Sheely, Levi W. Lott, James 
Little, John McKnight, Rebecca Wright, Maria (. 
Thompson, Cynthia Powers, Ann McCurdy, H. EF, 
McCreary, Mary D. McClellan, Caroline S. Sheads, 
Ann Powers, Mary Miller, Mary Powers, S. J. 
MeMillan, David Currens, George Hagerman, Peter 
Yeatts, Isaac Group, Joseph Kittinger, John M. 
Wolf, Daniel Delap, H. D. Schriver, B. Snyder, Jas, 
W. Irwin, J. B. Jones, John White, Abraham 
Horst. 

On motion of Robert A. Little, S. Durzsoraw 
Esq., was unanimously elected President of the con- 
vention, and George Hagerman and David Currens, 
Secretaries. 

On motion, C. H, Austin, Solomon Orner and R. 
A. Little, were appointed a committee to prepare 
business for the action of the Convention, with leave 
to withdraw and report at their earliest conveni- 
ence. 

During their absence the County Superintendent 
entertained the Convention for half an hour with an 
appropriate address. 

The committee then made the following report— 

Whereas, Association to effect any purpose of 
general interest,the public statement of that purpose, 
and stated discussions of its progress and means of 
success, seem to be the mode of proceeding most in 
accordance with the institutions of our country and 
the habits of the community ; 

And whereas, No purpose is more worthy of the 
best efforts of the citizen or the employment of the 
most effectual measures to give it full effect, than 
that of the improvement of the Common School, 
which being, as it is, the foundation of our whole 
Educational fabric, is also thus to a great extent 
the starting point of the improvement, or the re- 
verse, of society. 

Therefore, We, Common School Teachers of Ad- 
ams county, feeling the force of these truths, and 
the weight of the Am yore | resting on us, do 
resolve :—That we will this day form a permanent 
County Association of the Teachers and Friends of 
Education, to meet at least twice in each year: That 
we heartily aprrove of Teachers’ Institutes and will 
use our influence to establish and sustain, at least 
one Teacher’s Institute in the year, for mutual im- 
provement inthe art of teaching; to continue in 
session not less than one week; and to meet at such 
time and place as shall be determined by the 
County Superintendent : That we earnestly recom- 
mend to the Teachers of each School District, the 
formation and frequent meeting of district associ- 
ations of teachers and friends of Education, at which 
the parents of the youth in the schools shall be es- 
pecially invited to be present. 
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ations of teachers and friends of Education, at 
which the parents of the youth in the school shall 
be especially invited to be present. 

That the Chair appoint a committee of five to pre- 

are and submit a constitution for the regulation of 
a Teachers’ Association. 

This report was received and after some discus- 
sion in which Mr. Burrowes of Lancaster, and the 
Superintendent of Franklin county, took part, was 
adopted. 

The following persons were appointed a commit- 
tae to draft a Constitution for a Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: ©. H. Austin, Dr. J. A. Swope, Rebecca 
Wright, Maria C. Thompson, and T. R. Ditterline. 

On motion Convention adjourned to meet at 1} 
o'clock, P. M. 


MET AT 1} O'CLOCK, P. M. 

T. H. Burrowes, of Lancaster, was invited to ad- 
dress the convention, and responded in an able and 
eloquent address, after which the committee on the 
Constitution, made their report, which was received 
and adopted,(report omitted,) and the teachers and 
friends of Education attached their names to the 
constitution, after which the convention proceeded 
toelect officer, which resulted in the election of 
David Wills, Esq., President; B. Snyder, Vice 
President; W. F. Thomas, Ree. Sec.; Maria C. 
Thompson, Cor. Sec.; C. H. Austin, Treasurer, and 
an Executive Committee whose duty it shall be to 
procure experienced persons to deliver lectures on 
the most successful means of imparting knowledge in 
the various branches: concisting of C. H. Austin, 
Mary D. M’Clellan, H. E. M’Creary, David Currens, 
and R. A. Little. The constitution was referred 
back to the original committee for a revision, who 
are to report atthe next meeting of the Association. 

On motion, resolved, that the proceedings of the 
convention be published in all the papers of the 
county. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be 
tendered to Hon. T. H. Burrowes, for his attendance 
at our convention, and for his able address, a copy 
of which the Chairman of the association is directed 
to solicit for publication in our county pavers. 

Resolved, That we req@ommend to each Teacher 
the importance of subscribing for the Pennsylvania 
School Journal. 

Resolved, That this convention adjourn sine die, 
subject to the call of the President elect. 


CHESTER COUNTY EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 
Kennett Square, Nov. 4, 1854. 

In pursuance of notice published in the county 
papers, inviting all the friends of popular education 
of Chester county, to be held in Kennett Square, on 
the 4th inst., and to be addressed by R. A. Futhey, 
County Superintendent, a large number of persons 
being present the meeting was called to order by 
appointing William Jackson, chairman and William 
A. Chandler, Secretary. 

The superintendent being absent, a committee 
consisting of Sanford Culver, of West Chester, Dr. 
F. Taylor and Job Jackson, was appointed to pre- 
pare business for the afternoon session. After ad- 
dresses from Dr. F. Taylor and 8. Culver, the asso- 
ciation adjourned to meet at 1 o’clock, P. M., at 
which time the committee reported the following 
preamble and resolutions, which after considerable 
discussion were passed unanimously, viz : 

Whereas, In the opinion of this association the 





office of County Superintendent is one of vast im- 
portance and from it great good may be derived by 
the people of the county, therefore, 

Resolved, That this officer should receive the cor- 
dial support and encouragement of the friends of 
education generally. 

Resolved, That a Teachers’ Institute be held in 
West Chester, in April next, subject to the commit- 
tee which shall be appointed for that purpose. 
Resolved, That we recommend to the County Su- 
perintendent the propriety of holding conventions 
of Teachers, embracing two or three townships semi- 
monthly. 

Resolved, In view of the deficiency of Teachers 
in the county, that we earnestly recommend Normal 
Schools to those desiring to prepare themselves for 
teachers. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be offered to the county editors for publication. 
The following resolution was offered by Isaac 
Martin, and passed with great unanimity. 

Resolved, That the hope for ultimate success in 
the Common School System must ever rest upon the 
interest taken in the cause by the parents and guar- 
dians of the children of the country; hence the most 
efficient labor will be such as shall awaken that in- 
terest, and as thé public journals of our country are 
the readiest and most effectual channel for commu- 
nication with the people: Therefore, we earnestly 
entreat the editors of the several Journals of our 
county to open an Educational Department in their 
respective papers, and give the cause their ablest 
support. 

The following persons were appointed a commit- 
tee to hold the Institute in April next, and to ap- 
point sub-committees in the several school districts 
of the county, viz: Dr. William Darlington, 8. Cul- 
uer, Wm. F. Wyers, Wm. Whitehead, Henry 8. 
Evans, Wm. E. Moore and Alexander Marshall. 

A lively interest was manifested throughout the 
meeting and the various objections to having a 
County Superintendent were discussed at length by 
Dr. F. Taylor, J. T. Doran, of Hopewell, 8. Culver, 
G. P. Davis, F. Godshall, Job Jackson and others. 

Witiiam A, CHANDLER, Secretary. 






































PROCEEDINGS OF ASCHOOL CONVENTION. 

An Educational Convention was held at Maple 
Grove School House in East Nottingham township, 
Chester county, on the 21st of October last, for the 
purpose of discussing some of the most important 
subjects connected with the interests of Education. 
he day was propitious and a considerable number 
of teachers were in attendance, although the audi- 
ence was not large, owing mainly to its being a busy 
season among farmers and others in that section of 
the country. 

The meeting was called to order at two o'clock, 
P. M., and addressed in an able manner by J. Mil- 
ton Clark, which was succeeded by an election of of- 
ficers, as follows: 

J. Waterman, President: J. C. Gatchel, Vice 
President and Secretary pro tem; W. W. James, 
Secretary. 

The followfng subjects for discussion were then 
announced by the Secretary, as reported to him by 
the Committee of Arrangements, viz : 

lst. The best method of Teaching Children the 
Alphabet. 

2. The best mode of teaching Arithmetic. 

3. The best method of teaching Tables—Maultipli- 



































cation Tables and Weights and Measures. 
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4. The best method of teaching Geography. 


Subject lst, Was taken up upon which an ani- 
mated discussion took place, in which Messrs. Hall, 
Reynolds, Gatchel, Clark, James and others parti- 
cipated. 

Mr. James thought that instructions in regard to 
the Alphabet might be imparted with the greatest 
success by associating the idea of a resemblance be- 
tween certain letters and visible objects in the ma- 
terial world with which they were familiar in their 
every day experience. 

Many of those present were opposed to this mode 
of instruction by symbols, urging weighty objections 
to the same : among this number was Mr. Reynolds, 
who, upon being requested to give his plan, present- 
ed the following mode which he had found to be 
successful in his course of teaching, that of instruct- 
ing them in but two letters at a time, and having 
them thoroughly known before proceeding to the 
next two; by this method he had given a class of 
twenty-six a perfect knowledge of their letters in 
less than three weeks. 


Sub. 2d. Next engrossed the attention of the au- 
dience. Mr. Reynolds took up the subject of Arith- 
metic, illustrating his mathiod of teaching the same 
on the blackboard, in a very interesting and instruc- 
tive manner; skilfully explaining his most success- 
ful mode of imparting arithmetical knowledge to 
youth. 

Sub. 3d. Several facts of an important nature to 
teachers were developed, in regard to giving instruc- 
tions of the mode of teaching Tables, which will be 
of important service to those instructors who were 
present, 

Sub. 4th. On this question a most animated dis- 
cussion arose in regard to the merits of the old (com- 
mitting to memory plan) and the new (singing or 
chaunting) methods of acquiring a knowledge of 
Geographical science. The general opinion seemed 
most generally to incline in favor of Mr. Gatchel 
and Hall’s suggestions, that the two systems should 
be combined in order to effect the greatest amount 
of good, using the old and new methods alternately. 


EVENING SESSION, 


Quite a number of spectators having assembled, 
the meeting was called to order at half past six 
o'clock, P. M. 

Introductory remarks from J. Milton Clark, in 
which matters of an educational character and of 
the most momentous importance to the rising gene- 
ration, were eloquently portrayed by the gifted 
speaker. Some of the principal topics being as fol- 
lows: 

The responsibility of the Teacher in a moral, in- 
tellectual and physical sense as regards the training 
of the young. 

The true aim of Education. 

School and Home Government contrasted. 

Mode of instruction adopted in towns and cities 
not applicable to the rural districts. 

The necessity of the adoption of an uniform series 
of Text Books. 

The a plication of Tact in teaching. 

The object of our Common School System. 

The following questions were then read by the 
Secretary and which had been previously prepared 
by the Committee. 

lst. The advantages or disadvanrages of introdu- 
cing Physiology and History into our Common 
Schools. 





2d. Are School Examinations and Exhibition; 
beneficial in the results to pupils? j 

3d. Is the awarding of Prizes proper incentiye; 
to promote studious habits in pupils? 

4th. An Address on Female Education. 

5th. Classification—its obvious advantages, if any 
and disadvantages, if any. 9: 

Sub, Ist was then taken up by Mr. Gatchel, who 
descanted in his original and forcible style, in favor 
of introducing the study of Agricultural Chemistry 
into our Common Schools ; but was opposed on ac. 
count of our schools in the rural districts not being 
as yet far enough advanced for the introduction of 
the same. Physiology and History met with a sim. 
ilar fate, as occupying the same platform, although 
Mr. Gatchel and James sustained their arguments 
in favor of the two latter studies being introduced, 

Sub, 2d. In regard to this matter an exciting 
discussion took place, in which Messrs. Hall, Clark, 
Gatehel, Wilson and others took a prominent part, 
The general opinion that seemed to prevail was that 
Examinations produced beneficial results, and Ex. 
hibitions the reverse. 

Sub. 3d. Mr. Hall considered the award of 
Prizes as stimulants to excite studious habits or 
promote good behavior in pupils, exerted a peri- 
cious influence, and was injurious in its effects to 
their future character and habits, and in its present 
results exciting those under such influences, rather 
to make recitations than to acruaLLy KNOW oR ty- 
DERSTAND THEIR Lessons, and also inculcating a spirit 
of selfishness. He is an advocate of moral suasion. 
His arguments being unanswerable, no opposition 
was offered to his opinions. 

Sub. 4th. Mr. Gatchel followed in an eloquent 
address upon Female Education; his remarks were 
of a particular character, and were listened to with 
marked attention. 

Sub. 5th. Classification was then duly disposed 
of. It is scarcely necessary to observe that the ad- 
vantages accruing from a complete system of classi- 
fication, were shown to be of a numerous and in- 
portant nature, 

Letters were then produced from Thomas H: 
Burrowes, of Lancaster, Editor of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, Mr, E. E. Orvis, of New London, 
Editor of the Christian Union, Mr. James McDow- 
ell, Principal of New London Academy, Mr. James 
McCauley, of Elkton, Md., and Milton Durnal, 
Principal of Unionville Academy, all of which com- 
munications gave evidence of their authors being 
men of eminent scholarship and perfect gentlemen. 

The production of the one last mentioned perhaps 
elicited the warmest commendation ; it was an essay 
upon the Moral and Intellectual Responsibility of 
the Teacher, embracing four pages of closely written 
cap paper. Upon the conclusion of its being read 
by the Secretary, many of those composing the au- 
dience expressed their profound appreciation of its 
contents; and it was most certainly a production 
worthy of the eminent scholar and successful teacher 
from whom it emanated. 

Upon motion of Mr. Gatchel the convention ad- 
journed sine die, at 10 o'clock, P. M. 

Throughout the entire afternoon and evening the 
utmost good feeling prevailed, and it is believed 
that every teacher present at the time and place 
cannot fail to realize many important advantages 
resulting from the information thus interchanged 
among each other, on subjects pertaining to the 
Teacher's vocation. 
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LETTER an 

From Henry L. Drerrensacn, Esq., Deputy Superin- ha 
tendent of Common Schools, to the Perry County * 
Teachers’ Association, at Landisburg. Ps 

) 





Department OF Common Scuoo.s, 
Harrissura, October 17, 1854. 


To the President of the Perry County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: 

Srr: I regret to inform you that circumstances 
prevent me frem attending the meeting of your 
Association. The result of the recent election 
compels me to return to my home in Clinton county 
at an early period; and as I have not been outside} ,; 
of Harrisburg, excepting two or three times, and 
then on business of the Department, since May last, 
some recreation is necessary. The only time I shall 
have in which to attend to these duties will be with-| , 
in three or four weeks succeeding this date. Under h 
these circumstances, sir, may I not rely confidently ,, 
upon the gentlemen composing your Association to 
excuse me for declining their kind invitation to ad-| , 
dress them ? 

The presént school law I know is a good one—it| g 
is very generally admitted to be the best Pennsyl- 
vania ever had—the best in the Union;—and if the 
Governor elect appoints competent men to admin- 
ister it, who will faithfully fulfil the duties of their 
appointment, the writer, as well as all the friends of 
Education by Common Schools in the State, will be 
That he will doso, there is no warrant for 

A long personal acquaintance enables 


r 


content. 

doubting. 
me to give you an assurance that he will use his 
best endeavors to do full justice to the system. His 
admitted capacity, the undisputed merit of the cause 


of popular education by Common Schools, and its} taught by faithful and competent teachers. 
of the Common Schools will compare favorably 


strong hold upon the best affections of the people, 
are an absolute guaranty that it will not be ne- 
glected. 

In the heat of the recent Gubernatorial contest, 
reckless partisan, with more zeal than patriotism, at- 
tempted to draw the School System into politics, 
and thus to debauch it by making it one of the elec- 
tion hobbies of the day. It was falsely charged that 
it had been proposed to divide the school fund with 
religious societies. No such proposition was ever 
made in this State by any party, or by any individ- 
ual who to the least extent represented a party, re- 
ligious society or constituency, or by any other per- 
son that I am aware of. The laws upon which the 
false assertion was based, were passed in 1836 and 
1838, and remained laws of the State until May, 
1854. Was the School fund annually divided with 
religious societies during that period? The mem- 
bers of your Association can answer. If no such 


or permanently thwarted in its purposes. 
ple pay their school taxes with alacrity. 
majority of the schools are ,well conducted and 


with any other in the State. 


which the charge was based, who but a rascal would 
assert that the attempt had been made—who but 


ass would believe it? Now that the election 
s passed and nothing is to be gained or lost po- 
ically by the agitation of the subject, I have deem- 
it important that the friends of Common Schools 
all parties, as well as the system itself, should be 


vindicated from this gross slander ; and I trust that 
all future attempts to make it a hobby for rogues to 
sport upon in partisan campaigns, may meet with 
stern and decided rebuke from every honest heart. 


Every man who loves his neighbor as himself— 


every citizen who feels that he is an American and 
that his is not only the freest but most intelligent 
nation on earth—every friend of progress, of supe- 


ority in all that is good, and of all excellence moral- 


ly, socially, and politically—every patriotic impulse 
and holy and intelligent thought—every Christian 
aspiration and every germ of religious duty—every 


dmirer of old majestic Pennsyivanta, her glory, 
er grandeur, and her power, with her two millions 
f people, four hundred thousand voters, more than 


half a million of Common School pupils, for whose 


ducation a million and a half of dollars is annual- 


ly collected and expended, her ten thousand public 


chools, besides the numerous private ones—every 


man who is worthy of his country and feels proud of 
his nation—all, all these will, with unanimous accord 
and hearts swelling with harmony and enthusiasm, 
unite to assert the right of our youth to full and 
free and thorough education by Common Schools. 


This moral and physical force may sometimes be 


temporarily baflled by cunning tricksters and unfaith- 
ful public servants, but never successfully resisted, 


The peo- 
A large 


Some 


The whole people are 
awakening to the importance of this “ peculiar in- 
stitution.” Good teachers are every where wanted 
and better salaries are every where being paid. If 
the teachers are true to themsevles they will soon 
cease to complain of low salaries, and the people 
also will also cease to complain of incompetent 
teachers. Through such Associations as yours, a 
great reform will inevitably be effected. You will 
elevate the teacher—you will instruct him in his 
duties—you will give each other all the benefit of 
each other’s experience—you will work by a com- 
mon method for a common purpose, and in the 
end you will yourselves be surprised at the mag- 
The system of grant- 


nitude of your success, 
ing professional Certificates to properly qualified 
teachers, aftera thorough examination, and to them 
only, is establishing the profession of teaching upon 





division was or could be made under the laws upon 


as firm a basis and equal respectability with the 
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other learned professions, and their services, if not 
already, soon will be as well rewarded, 

Pennsylvania is the equal of any other State in 
the Union in any regard, and I believe is making 
more rapid progress in perfecting her school laws 
than any other. Itis true that the last census shows 
that there isa larger per centage of persons who 
cannot read and write in Pennsylvania than there 
But it must be 
that a large number of the citizens of this State 
were born and attained their majority in foreign 


is in New England. remembered 


countries, and that there are but few such in New 
England. 

education. 
will convince any impartial man of the fact, that of 
the people born and raised in Pennsylvania, there 
are as few who cannot read and write as any other 
State or people can boast. Judged by any fair 


Pennsylvania is not responsible for their 
I undertake to say, and observation 


standard, the people of Pennsylvania, in point of 
solid intelligence, are at least the equals of those 
of New England. The climate and soil of the lat- 
ter are much more likely to develope the manufac- 
turing, trafficking, trading and inventing faculties of 
a people, than the milder climate, and rich soil and 
abundant products of -Pennsylvania’s broad fields. 
In these respects Yankee-land may excel, but in no 
other. ‘Take up the different measures of National 
policy which have been passed upon since the foun- 
dation of our Government, note carefully the judg- 
ment passed upon each by each State, and then tell 
me whether mighty Pennsylvania is not the superior 
ofallof them! Fanaticism, when united with one 
of the principal political parties of this State, may 
temporarily command a majority,but has that bane 
of republics ever swept all parties before it in Penn- 
sylvania, as it has done so frequently in New Eng- 
land and New York? 
partial judge. 


If so, then I am not an im- 
A people who constantly keep their 
merits in public view, and neverspeak of their faults, 
are in that regard more wise, perhaps, than those who 
are prone to magnify their own errors and are too 
modest to extol their own virtues—and herein the 
sons of New England outstrip the vigorous men of 
Pennsylvania. 

I have no desire to make invidious comparisons ; 


but I am proud of my birthright—I love my native 


heath—and I have only uttered a word of justice to 
no confidence in 
or respect for that faith which teaches that a man 
born on one side of an imaginery line is, for that 


the noble old Keystone. I have 


reason, better than he who is born on the other. 
New England, no doubt, has merits which Pennsyl- 
vania has not, but the reverse is equally true. That 
their systems of Common Schools are better, or that 
their people are more intelligent than those of Penn- 
sylvania, I do not believe, and I express that be- 
lief in entire confidence that in this particular my 


In a country like ours, permanent success cannot 
be obtained except in meritorious projects, and by 
energetic systematic action. Whatever statesmen 
and politicians may arrogate to themselves; how- 
ever much we may be indebted to them and to our 
Legislatures for wise school laws, I give utterance 
to that only in which I shall be sustained. by every 
intelligent man whose mind has been directed to the 
point, in making the declaration that the intelligent 
and competent teachers of the State are the very 
blood and life, the living soul, of our admirable sys- 
tem of Common Schools. Such being the fact, the 
necessity for thorough organization, for improve. 
ment and rapid progress toward perfection, becomes 
apparent. 1 know of no better means of accom- 
plishing this desirable end than by such Associa- 
tions as yours, by Teachers’ Institutes, and an ea- 
gle-eyed regard for everything that affects the wel- 
fare of the Teacher, his honor, his comparative 
position in society, his usefulness, and the work of 
protection against the empyrics who have vitiated 
the profession by their incompetency and immoral- 
ity. This purpose iscommenced and well sustained 
by the present school law, but the scarcity of qual- 
ified teachers will not permit us to execute it at 
present to the full extent that will be practicable in 
a very short time. 

I have already written more than is desirable— 
more, perhaps than your Association will feel dis- 
posed to listened to with patienee. Allow me, sir, 
in conclusion, to express my thanks to the individual 
members of your Association for the honor they 
did me in inviting me to address them, and to your 
Secretary for the flattering terms in which he con- 
veyed the invitation. “The fates” have decreed 
that my official connection with the Common School 
System shall cease, yet the cause shall ever be near 
my heart. ‘lo those who shall succeed to its admin- 
istration, to your Association, and to all proper 
efforts to advance general education, I bid God 
Very Respectfully, 

Your friend, 


speed. 


Hy. L. Dierrensacn. 


ADDRESS 
Before the Perry County Educational Association, de- 
livered at Landisburg, Oct. 26, 1854, 
BY THOMAS H, BURROWES, 
[PUBLISHED BY REQUEST OF THE ASSOCIATION. ] 

It isa remarkable geographical fact, that most of 
the great rivers which have been discovered in mod- 
ern times, were first traced downward to their mouths, 
and not upward from the Ocean to their sources.— 
The earliest knowledge of the mighty Amazon was 
acquired in this way by the followers of Pizarro, who, 
from the Andes to the Atlantic, thus traced the 
course of that mighty stream. Our own Mississippi, 





judgment will be sustained, 


and more lately the Columbia, are instances of the 
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same kind of downward exploration; and all that is] b 
yet known of the Niger—that long unsolved prob- 


ut another name for Truth, and that it needs as lit- 


tle of man’s power to force its spread, as it admits 


lem in geography—has been ascertained in the same | of his inventions to improve its nature. 


manner. When we look at the map of the globe 
and behold all its waters tending to the same vast 
oceanic reservoir ;—when we bear in mind that the] s 
Sea has, in modern times, formed the great highway 
over which all new and strange lands are reached ; 
—and when we recall the fact that its river-inden-| f 
ted coasts are the first portions of the strange lands 
seen and explored, it must seem remarkable that the 
downward and not the upward course of discovery 
should have at all prevailed. Whether this course 
of exploration grew out of accident or design, it is| s 
equally strange, though equally applicable to our 
purpose. If the result of accident—it only shows 
how few of man’s great achievements have been ef- 
fected in accordance with the principles of man’s 
boasted philosophy. Geology has been for a centu-| t 
ry perfecting itself and piercing the bowels of the| | 


Education. 


duties as a social being. 


But in no department of human affairs has the 


process of proceeding blindly and downward to, in- 


tead of upward and safely from the truth of general 


principles, been more retarding or disastrous than in 


The false principles that have, almost 
rom the beginning, prevailed ; through the impedi- 


ments of which the cause has been so slowly advan- 
cing ; and over very many of which even yet it can- 
not be said fully to have triumphed, are so numer- 
ous as, of themselves, to have almost formed another 


ystem and to have excluded the true one. Man, 


created for society and incapable of existing alone, 
has been educated in grades; as if, so faras possible, 
designedly to unfit him for the performance of his 


In the subjects of study, 
he ornamental, the unpractical, and the abstruse, 
iave been preferred to the true, the useful and the 


earth ; yet the coal fields of Pennsylvania and the} direct; as if still further to unfit him for the purpo- 


gold diggings of California, two of the most remark- 
able discoveries of the time, were made—the one by | t 
a rude hunter and the other by the digger of a mill} | 
If, on the other hand—the downward course | | 


r 


race, 
of exploration was adopted from choice, how illus- 
trative is it of man’s temerity and love of ease.— 
With all the daring, though often none of the urgent 
necessity, of the ablest and the boldest explorer of 
the age, he madly trusts himself and his dearest in- 


ses of his being. 


principle; and memory—the great first-born power 
has been so tasked and left unassisted by the other 
faculties, that the acquisition of knowledge, which 
should be a delight, is generally a burthen and a toil, 


Nor, in modes of instruction have 
he violations of the principles of his nature been 
ess injurious. The teacher—the living mind—has 
yeen made inferior to the book with its lifeless word. 
Ihe dark rule has usurped the place of the clear 





terests to the blind and unknown course of events ;| and the attempt too often an entire failure. 


and like that. explorer rushing in his frail canoe 
through the wild canons of the Rocky Mountains, he 
allows himself to be swept on by the gliding stream 
of chance, regardless of the falls and rapids in his 
way ; rather than manfully, though slowly and pain- 
fully, breast the current upward from the known 
ocean of truth, 

Yet so it is: and if the idea be followed out, the 
same reason confounding process will be found to 
have prevailed in other sciences, beside geography 
and geology. The ocean of truth has always been 
in existence, andthe streams of fact have never ceas- 
ed to flow into it ; yet how often has its broad level 
been reached only after long and painful progress 
through regions of doubt, from some chance-discover- 
ed point in the far-off cloudland of ignorance ? Thus, 
astrology has led to the full light of astronomy ; al- 
chemy has terminated in the noble science of chem- 
istry ; government is gradually winning its way from 
despotism, through feudalism, limited monarchy and 
revolutionary anarchy, to the now obvious principles 
of rational republicanism ; and even in religion, long 
held in the toils of the law—at one time attempted 
to be fashioned into supposed perfection by human 
inventions and at another to be forced into general 
uniformity and acceptance by human authority—it 
is now beginning to be known, that Christianity is 





monwealth 


free schools. 


Nor is this practice of “ beginning at the wrong 


end” less general or fatal in preventing success in 
the attempt to correct any of these evils. 
State, for instance, it was determined, nearly twenty 


In this 


years ago, that it would be for the common good if 
those who were to be fellow citizens in a free com- 


should be feilow scholars in the same 
This idea was the explosion of the 
first educational heresy just alluded to, and was, in 
itself, a mighty step in advance. But when we come 
to examine results, thus far, how sad it is to find 
that, owing to the failure “to begin at the right end,” 
little has been effected, during those long years, be- 
yond the mere enunciation of and the silent concur- 
rence in this grand idea. 

What was that idea ? What has been done to carry 
it into fulleffect ? What ought to have been done? 
What can we now do?—Though these are questions, 
each of which might profitably occupy all the time 
at our present disposal ; yet a few remarks can only 
be devoted to each of them. 

What was that idea? 

It was and is the great principle of republicanism, 
no less than of Christianity. At the bar of that 
dread Being to whom all must render account, even 
more certainly than at the bar of our popular insti- 
tutions, all are equal. At the one, no grade privileges 
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can exempt from condemnation; at the other no grade 
claims aught to entitle to preference. Hence, as 
among fellow creatures, charity is the first social 
virtue, so amongst fellow citizens, equality of pre- 
paration for duty, is the first right of all. And%this 
first right of republicanism is no more satisfied by 
such fortuitous or disjointed arrangements of the 
social elements as may or even do present, to each 
member of society, if he choose to embrace it, the 
opportunity of fitting himself in his insolated and 
individual capacity, for the discharge of his duties 
of citizenship according to some uncitizenlike class 
or grade, than would the requirements of the gospel 
be satisfied by the human attempt to prepare each 
soul specially for one or other of those “ many man- 
sions” which are in the “ Father’s House.” 
ing out of this equality ofall, the right of all to strive 
for the prize—be it the crown eternal or the tempo- 
ral honor—is as undoubted, as is the fact that, ow- 
ing to difference in faithfulness of effort, there will 
be difference in result. 


Grow- 


But this difference in result 
no more justifies or demands difference in primary 
preparation than it would justify or demand the 
abandonment of freedom of conscience or the adop- 
tion of monarchy. In fact, such difference in pri- 
mary preparation would inevitably result in both; 
for, if man dared to train immortal man 
spiritual ends, then man’s rights of conscience 
would be annihilated; and, if the State permit cer- 
tain classes to be specially educated for the exercise 


for special 


of temporal power, the result must be, unless correc- 
ted by force and violence, the accumulation of all 
power in the hands of that class, and finally in the 
hand of the most able and powerful of that class. 

Hence it would seem to be the right of each eiti- 
zen, not only that he, himself, shall be prepared for 
the proper discharge of his citizen functions, but that 
all others shall be so prepared as also to know and 
respect his rights ; and as this can only be effected 
by acommunity of preparation, hence, finally the 
grand idea under consideration resolves itself into 
a community of edueation 
all. 

Nor will this great principle ever be satisfied by 


a common school for 


the mere presentation of an opportunity to all to be 
educated, if they desire to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. Nothing short of all being thus actu- 
ally educated will satisfy the principle, or meet the 
necessities of the case; and though force will not be 
used to effect this result, and its advent may not be 
witnessed by us, yet, that advent is as certain as 
that pure Christianity, which must finally prevail, is 
also inseparably connected with true liberty, tempo- 
ral as well as spiritual. 

The great idea, then, is: community of preparation 
for community of right. 

But, next, what has been done to carry this idea 





curring to the downward exploration of the Amazon 
before alluded to, The daring Orellana and his 
hardy followers, when they resolved on the bold en. 
terprise to reach the distant mouth of the vast stream 
across a broad continent,adopted the only means that 
were practicable and proper, under circumstances, 
The frail bark which they used was equally fitted for 
the rapid stream near its sources, and adapted to the 
navigation of the quiet bosom of the expanded river, 
even to its meeting with the sea. Therefore, with 
their good arms, their stout hearts and their daring 
purpose, they embarked ; and, through innumerable 
difficulties and hardships finally reached the ocean, 
To this point, the history of Education in our State, 
down to the period of adopting the common system, 
may be likened to the voyage of Orellana and his 
followers. 

Like them we had been driving, almost at the 
mercy of politics—a ruling power little better than 
chance—through a series of crudely devised systems, 
wholly inapplicable to our condition and wants,— 
Colleges had been endowed for the benefit of the 
few; County Academies established for the educa- 
tion of asomewhat larger class, but still a class ; and 
the children of the poor were put in the assessor's 
list and badged as the pauper scholars of the State; 
while those of the common mass were publicly unpro- 
vided for. Throughout every change and device the 
old idea of grade education prevailed, as an undoubt- 
ed principle of education; but worst of all, when, at 
length in 1854, this idea was exploded, and the true 
one enacted into a law, the old machinery was all 
retained. 

What would have been the thought of the com- 
mon sense of Orellana and his followers, if on reach- 
ing the ocean, they had madly struck out for Spain 
across the broad Atlantic in their slight river craft ? 
Would not history, which has chronicled the descent 
of the river as a deed of high daring, have stigma- 
tised the sea voyage as an act of mere folly? And 
yet such has been the conduct of our State, and such 
the long act of futile if not dangerous effort which 
the friends of the common school have been compel- 
led to perpetrate for near 20 years. 

The law was passed; the odium of tax for its support 
was imposed ; and complicated details were forced, 
without compensation for their execution, on officers 
to whom no light for their guidance was vouchsafed, 
and from whom the high raised expectations of pub- 
lic opinion would accept no excuse for failure. Nota 
single teacher was specially prepared to give life to the 
new system ;—not even was there the plan of an im- 
proved school house, or desk, or seat sent forth at the 
public expense ;—even the chief supervision and en- 
tire control of the vast experiment was thrown into 
the corner of our State department, to be attended 
to, between whiles, by an officer selected with little 





into effect? Suppose we answer this inquiry, by re- 


reference to this most momentous duty of the State- 
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> Amazon Without a pilot to sities without a fit crew to nav- 
4 and his jate, or even a safe bark to meet the storm and 
bold en. prave the elements of opposition, the rich freight of 
St stream the common school was embarked ; and its friends, 
Cans that chained as it were to the oar to labor almost against 
nstances, hope of success, were bound to abide the result 
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fitted for That that result was not in- 


whatever it might be. 



































means of advancement, | it is the part of pradenc e, if 
not of necessity, to make the best of the “bargain,” 
be it “good” or “ bad.” 
had itin their power, when they came to the coast, 
either to attempt to reascend the stream to the 
point from which they started, slowly to coast along 


The followers of Orellana 


he shore till they met their countrymen at some 


other point of the continent, or even to form a set- 


2 ; , : ; , 
d to the stant ruin has been little owing to, though it receiv- 
ed river, ed. their best efforts. It is solely the blessing of tlement where they were and wait the relief of 
* with God on the enterprise that has saved it, and seems | events. To us there is no such choice. We are 
r t i iY s € 3 isk 2 7 * 4 . 2 j is 
aring to have now conducted it to the dawn of a more | launched and must risk the voyage ; and hence it is 
merable promising day. No other power could have carried incumbent on us not only loudly to call for help from 
Ocean, it through the ordeal.—This is what was done. all possible quarters, but manfully to apply our own 
. 
r State, E : : : efforts to the last. 
system What ought to have been done ? is now an inquiry See oe ere 
ind his so eg wre gear saa. © puieys Poe 20. Ce. Sa The first duty of all who love the system is obvi- 
may indicate what ought still to be done by those in SAIN 4 EFT EM he RICE 
hority, C hool Teacl PEs AG ously to investigate its nature and objects, ascertain 
in authority. Common school Teachers should have nay age * 
at the = Ae , and agree upon the additions to its means of effi- 
} been professionally trained for the common schools |. . ; pz 
r than . ; als ciency yet required, and unitedly and perseveringly 
stems of the State, and sent forth with the commission of Perey. ea 
Phen he State in their hands. A careful, capable and demand them at the hands of those in authority. It 
1e State in their hands. A cs é Q ; es = 
nts,— ats ti land local rat tt + ore is believed that, if the opinions of those who have 
energetic general and local supervision of the schools P p 
f the ee ; erty ! thought fully on the subject could be collected, their 
duea should have been provided and insisted on, indepen- b y ee lt f the adonti adiaid 
i sentiment would be in favor of the adoption of means 
: and dent of every other department of the government | , “Soe ae ; ou 
7 an¢ 1 of political feeli The aid of tl t for the professional training of teachers, as the meas- 
akan nd of political feeling. 1e aid of the press, too , : 
Ssor's r ld 4 . ticall a i" ’} ure which would most promote the good of the State 
: 8 ave been systematically and regularly en- ‘ ip 
tate; rat a y eg fof by the agency of the system. Here then is a start- 
listed, as the best and cheapest mode of diffusing in- | . ; aes i ae 
upro- 3 cree” ing point; and all past experience shows that it is 
telligence and exciting interest. These should have , ary one 
e the 2 . : not well, in this or any other great undertaking, re- 
been the first common school measures of the State ; mh Ce , on iin 
udt- : , quiring public aid, to ask much from the public at 
instead of being, now at the end of near 20 years, roy Ms ll aan ila 
n, at once. Letus therefore unite in this demand, as the 
t the last, and even now only the half adopted, meas- = - st tial 
rue wy : one whose concession will be the most influentia 
all ures of amendment. It is true, that the official ex- ined 
> . 
amination of Teachers and visitation of their schools ae ny be objected, that, though the preparation 
. “ne ay D ectec H oug e pare : 
om- by the County Superintendent,—the legal recognition of ccinpetent i RIP Ay ie 
‘ R : , 2achers is ac , >a greé 
of the office of Deputy State Superintendent of com- 
ich- pm wae. ; want of the schools, yet their actual preparation is 
ain mon schools—the forth-coming plans for improved allie its and the supply, even by the mean 
‘ "eSS, f es s e \ ans 
ft? school houses—and the voluntary efforts of the press P PP’ de 
ae i of the State, must necessarily be long insufficient 





in advocacy of the cause of common schools, have 
















e 
" partially supplied existing defects. But till those 
od defects shall be wholly provided for by the adoption 
ch of the full measures just specified, the common school 
ch system, cannot be complete, nor its friends honestly 
oy held responsible for the final result of the experi- 
ment. They are and always have been willing to 
rt abide the result; but they now de, and ever shall, 
d, protest against the fairness of the trial till they are 
- furnished with all reasonable means of ensuring suc- 
1 cess, 
)- Nevertheless, by these remarks it is neither the 
L intention to intimate that there is any ultimate dan- 
2 ger of the failure of the system, nor that its friends 






ment.—This an age of advancement, 







all that is now insisted on. 





may or will slacken their efforts for its full develop- 
It is not ne- 
cessary here to determine whether its progress is 
calculated to promote human happiness or not.— 
The fact of advancement, which no one will deny, is 
This being conceded, 


to meetthe demands of the schools ; and that, there- 


fore, the energies of the State had better be exerted 
in some other direction, leading to more speedy re- 
sults. But, the urgency of the necessity being admit- 
ted, the slowness and difficulty of supplying it only 
become additional reasons for promptness in com- 
mencing to apply the remedy. Besides, it is not 
true that the good teacher onlyoperates within the 
sphere of his own school, and therefore that two or 
three hundred well trained teachers are only that 
number added to the aggregate of good teachers.— 
No supposition is mare unfounded. The good 
teacher is an educational missionary into the dark 
district—he is as a light on a hill—and soon influ- 
Numerous instances could be 
gency of even one skilful, 


ences all around. 
named of the reforming a 
faithfal teacher, upon his whole district ; and cases 
are even known in which the influence of such a 
one has pervaded and awakened a whole county.— 
Thus, though the direct result of filling all the 











it follows that, the common school being one of the 


. . . . * 
schools with regularly trained professional teachers 
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may necessarily be slow, yet the indirect, but very 


valuable result of vastly improving their present 
teachers by the force of example and emulation, will 
be comparatively rapid. On the whole, therefore, 
the direction of the influence of the system zealous- 
ly and unitedly to this point, will do more good than 
towards any other. 
The next duty of the friends of the schools is to 
yield a hearty and continued support to all measures 
adopted by those in authority, for their improve- 
ment. Those measures may not be or may not have 
been exactly such as each of us, if we had had the 
power, would have adopted. But then we should 
not only concede to their originators, honesty of in- 
tention in their selection, but should also bear in 
mind that our own judgments are not infallible.— 
How often has each of us been disappointed in his 
own most darling projects, while the opposed or dis- 
trusted plans of others were crowned with complete 
success | 

This spirit is especially indispensable to make the 
recently created office of County Superintendent ca- 
pable of the benefit it was intended to effect.— 
Whether or not it was the addition to the working 
machinery of the system most needed at the time, it 
is now too late to inquire. We have it in operation, 
and it depends upon ourselves—as teachers, Diree- 
tors, and citizens—to make it of vast benefit, or of 
great injury, to the system. What effect it is pro- 
ducing in this county is not known ; but in every part 
of the State from which reliable intelligence has 
been received, the reports are uniform, that wher- 
ever the officer is fitted for the office, and 1s cordial- 
ly sustained in it, the effect is truly cheering. In 
some counties it is even greatly beyond the warmest 
hopes of the advocates of the office. Here, then, is 
un instance in point, showing the wisdom and neces- 
sity of cordially sustaining every honest measure for 
the advancement of the cause. 

But in addition to affording a cheerful support to 
ull that is fairly intended, and persisting in the de- 
mand forall else we still deem requisite, much, even 
perhaps, more, cin be effected for the improvement 
of the schools by our own exertions,each in his pro- 
per sphere. A whgle address, such as this, might 
profitably be devoted to the consideration of the 
duty, inthis respect, of the citizen, or the parent, or 
of the Director, or of the Teacher, toward the 
schools. A word or two must suffice in reference to 
each, 2 a 

The duty of the citizen, as such, toward the school, 
whether for the improvement or support of the sys- 


most valuable of them all. Such persons can ex. 
ert a most salutary and powerful influence by their 
presence at all meetings connected with education. 
by their efforts to create and maintain an active and 
sound public opinion on the subject; and by the cor. 
dial support which they extend to all on whom the 
burthen of the system falls. 

Parents can, as they most assuredly ought to, ex. 
ercise a vast agency in the elevation of the schools, 
The common school system is not—no system ever 
was or should be—designed to relieve parents of al] 
control over the education of their children. The 
idea that this is the case is too prevalent, and can. 
not be too speedily corrected. On the contrary, as 
the common school presents itself to the parent not 
only as the institution in which his own child re. 
ceives instruction, but as one of the great public in- 
stitutions of the State, it possesses a double claim 
upon his attention and care. He who takes any 
other view of its character entirely misunderstands 
it; and he who is not actuated by this double mo. 
tive for its improvement, falls just so far short in the 
discharge of his duty toward it. It is in this point 
of view that it commands respect and receives sup- 
port from all right-minded persons, even though 
they be not parents, or have no children in its walls, 
Directors, being the local official heads of the 
schools, and their duties being specifically enumera- 
ted in the law, no other remark will be made here 
in reference to them, except that he who voluntarily 
holds the office, as all do, and yet neglects its du- 
ties, or slightly performs them, is, of all public offi- 
cers, the most inexcusable for violation of duty. It 
is no excuse to allege that he receives no compensa- 
tion. The reply is, that he is not compelled to hold 
the office, and that the neglect of it by him, to the 
exclusion of others who would perform its duties, is 
an injury to the public, great in exact proportion to 
the importance of the duties to be performed. 

But it is the teacher who can do and has done 
more for the improvement of the schools and the 
system than all these classes—citizens, parents and 
directors ;—and it is in aiding him and sustaining 
his efforts, that their power and influence can be 
most beneficially employed, and will be most large- 
ly productive of good. 

To determine what the Teacher can yet effect for 
the improvement of the schools and the system, the 
surest way is to ascertain what he has already done: 
because if his efforts have hitherto, to any extent, 
been successful, the conclusion is reasonable that 
their continuance will produce the same result in a 


tem, being less direct than that of the other charac- | greater degree. 


ters named, requires less enforcement, or rather may 


On looking back over our educational history, it 


with less injury be neglected. But it will ever be | will be found that, almost from the first passage of 
remarked that those who most fully comprehend and | the School Law till last winter, not a single import- 
deeply appreciate our glorious institutions, are most | ant change in, or addition to the system was effect- 





forward *and undeviating in their support of this'ed; but that then the change which has at least 
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caused all men to think on the subject, was enacted : 
and this, if it produce no other result, is valuable. 
Further, if we seek for the cause which produced 
this change, it will be found to consist mainly in the 
agitation of the necessity of amendment of the school 
law, gotten up by teachers’ meetings, associations, 
and discussions, in many quarters of the State ; and 
in the respect which was compelled to be conceded 
to teachers by their efforts for self-improvement. The 
people and their representatives saw that teachers 
were honestly endeavoring to perform their duty, in 
many places, and they therefore, for the first time, 
listened to their appeals. 

Agitation and self-improvement have produced what- 
ever advance has been effected in the law and the 
schools : continued agitation and continued efforts at 
self-improvement, must, therefore, effect the rest. 

This agitation must not be a factious or a stub- 
born one. It must have nothing of the “turn out” 
or “strike” in it. It must consist in a plain respect- 
ful statement of the defects which your experience 
may detect in the machinery or the working of the 
system; with a statement of the remedy proposed, 
and the reasons for both. These you must repeat 
and reiterate tillyou succeed. And be not disheart- 
ened ifyou do not succeed, at once; but persevere, 
and you must finally prevail in your just demands ; 
be those demands for the means of professional train- 
ing for yourselves, or for some other necessary ad- 
dition to the system. 

This agitation, in which all the friends of the 
schools will sustain you, knowing that to your hands 
is mainly entrusted the ark of our social safety, will 
be best effected by the agency of such meetings and 
associations as this; and any teacher who discoun- 
tenances them, shows little respect for his profession 
or desire for its advancement. 

As a means of self-improvement, whereby your pow- 
er to improve your schools is in equal proportion in- 
creased, such associations are also, next to reading 
at home and judicious experiments in the school 
room, the best agencies you can now employ.— 
When they take the form of the Yeachers’ Institute, 
in which the members in their turn both give and 
receive instruction, there can hardly be conceived 
an expedient better adapted to the end in view.— 
In every place—whether State or county—in which 
these Institutes have been tested, they have met the 
very wants of the case; and in no single instance 
have they been abandoned after fair trail. 

To the question then, What can you do for the 
improvement of the schools? this would seem to be 
the reply: By every means in your power, strive to 
prepare and improve yourselves for the discharge 
of your momentous duties; and, having done this to 


your utmost, then will your appeals for aid be heard 
and attended to: for no one is so sure of help, as he 
who manfully tries to help himself, 





EDUCATION THE READIEST ROAD TO WEALTH. 
An Address delivered before the Washington Co, 

Teachers’ Institute, in Washington, Pa., Nov. 

8th, 1851, By E. C. Wines, D. D. 

[PUBLISHED BY REQUEST OF THE INSTITUTE. ] 

Mr. Presipent, Lapies anp GentLemeN: | am 
to address you this evening on the subject of edu- 
cation. I might unfold the influeace of educa- 
tion on national and individual character and hap- 
piness ; I might show its connection with the purity 
and perpetuity of our political institutions ; and thence 
infer the duty of the civil state to provide for the in- 
But upon the present oc- 


struction of all citizens. 
casion I am going to surrender this vantage ground. 


I am going to appeal toa lower principle of our nature, 
but not, perhaps, on that account, less powerful or 
influential,—I mean the love of property. The de- 
sire of gain is a master-spring of human action. The 
farmer produces to sell. The mechanic fabricates 
The merchant buys to sell. The laborer 
The professional man sells his skill. 


to sell. 
sells his time. 
And even the scholar trims the midnight lamp that 
he may sell the productions of his genius. Can this 
instinct, so universal, so deeply seated, and of such 
potential energy in human conduct, be enlisted in 
behalf of education? I think it can. I think it 
ought. I think it will. Why are poor teachers ever 
tolerated? Because, and only because, they work 
cheap. Convince parents that cheap education is 
bad economy, as well as bad philosophy, and the very 
same motive, that now inclines them to employ the 
incompetent teacher, will then impel them to repu- 
diate him. 

The only plausible objection that can be urged 
against the most liberal system of public instruction, 
is its expensiveness. This objection I meet with a 
counter proposition, which, if it can be maintained, 
necessarily refutes it. My proposition is this: uni- 
versal education, whatever its cost may be, so far 
from being an expense toa country, is an actual gain 
in dollars and cents. 

It is so, in the first place, by its effect upon legisla- 
tion. An undeniable connexion exists between the 
intelligence of a nation and its laws. Nor is the re- 
lation less close and significant between a nation’s 
legislation and its wealth. Wise laws, by quicken- 
ing ingenuity, encouraging industry, and securing 
the quiet enjoyment of their fruits, tend powerfully 
to develope the resources of a state, and to swell the 
tide of national prosperity. Whocan calculate the 
riches derived to a country from a judicious course 
of policy in reference to any one important subject 
of legislation, or even from the operation of a single 
wise law? Look at those extended systems of inter- 
nal improvement, which have doubled, and even 
quadrupled, the wealth of some of the States of this 
Union. Look at the law that secures to the author 
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of any useful invention, the benefit resulting from the 
sale of the article invented. How has it stimulated 
human ingenuity! What arithmetic can calculate, 
what scale can measure the activity and enterprise 
it has diffused through the community, the extent to 
which it has augmented the productive labor of the 
country, and the untold riches it has poured into the 
lap of the nation ? 

View this subject in another aspect. Select any 
period of the world’s history—antiquity, the middle 
ages, or modern times—and compare with each other 
the nations then existing. Compare England with 
France, France with Spain, Spain with Morocco, and 
Morocco itself with the kingdoms of interior Africa. 
Compare the same country with itself at different pe- 
riods of its history ; Italy, for example, before and 
after the revival ofletters. Carry researches on this 
point in whatever direction, and push them to what- 
ever extent you may, you will find that the connex- 
ion is not more inseparable between light and the 
sun, between the shadow and its object, between col- 
ors and the rainbow, than that which exists, and ever 
must exist, between national prosperity and good 
laws; and between good laws and general intelli- 
gence. 

Visit, in illustration of this point, the scene of 
Oberlin’s labors. That extraordinary man was the 
lawgiver of his people, as well as their pastor; their 
temporal, not lessthan their spiritual guide. On his 
arrival at the Ban de Ja Roche, he found the people 
sunk to the lowest level on the scale of moral and 
social existence. Few of their schoolmasters could 
write ; some of them could not even read with fluen- 
cy. Their ignorance had resulted in a degree of 
rudeness, indigence, and misery, absolutely appalling. 
But nothing could deter this excellent man from at- 
tempting their reform. He entered upon his work 
with the zeal of an apostle, the wisdom of a sage, 
and the patience of a devotee. He instructed them 
not only in religionand science,but also in agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. He taught them practically 
the great principles of political economy. What was 
the result? In afew years, the rude mountaineers 
had exchanged their wretched hovels for comfortable 
cottages, and their scanty rags for decent apparel.— 
Their barren rocks had been converted into fruitful 
fields. Manufactories had been established. A small 
but prosperous commerce had been commenced.— 
Roads had been constructed. Schools had been in- 
stituted. An Agricultural Society had been formed ; 
and industry, contentment, and plenty smiled 
throughout the valley, and cheered the abode of ev- 
ery cottager. Behold the triumph of christian edu- 
cation, and read in it this important lesson : that it is 
a pecuniary as well as a moral gain toa community. 
Ponder that lesson well, ponder it long, ponder it 














deeply. It will well repay your study. Send it forth 
on its mission of increase. It will come back to you, 
transmuted, by an alchemy more potent than school- 
men ever dreamed of, into massy, shining gold. 

Another way in which universal education promotes 
the wealth of a country, is by increasing the intellee- 
tual and moral power of each individual in it. * The 
first great problem at the root of all prosperity, is to 
produce the most condensed virtue and intellectual 
capacity possible.” Now all our capacities, wheth- 
er of mind or body, are developed, strengthened, and 
brought to their proper maturity and vigor by exer- 
cise. This law of exercise is of universal applica- 
tion, extending from the energy of a muscle to the 
highest intellectual and moral faculties. That he 
whose powers have been trained and improved by use, 
can accomplish more than another, inferior to him in 
this respect,isa principle that strikes the mind asself- 
evident on its first euunciation. Who does not know, 
—who has not seen,—that, in every pursuit of life, 
they who are most skilful, are also, other things be- 
ing equal, almost without exception, most successful 
in amassing wealth? But skill is nothing more, nor 
other, than that complex result, consequent upon the 
appropriate training of our faculties ;—that is to say, 
upon education. Nothing is better understood than 
that a dull minded, uneducated family of mechanics, 
receiving low wages, will barely subsist; while a 
family that is quickened by education to inventive- 
ness and skill, will command as much higher wages 
as the values they produce are greater; and these will 
thrive in property, rise in character, become influen- 
tial citizens, and act as stimulants to every kind of 
prosperity. 

The most abundant proof exists, that uneducated 
labor is comparatively unprofitable labor. The Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education obtained statements 
from large numbers of master manufacturers, cover- 
ing]a series of years, the results of which was,that ir- 
creased wages are found in connexion with increased 
intelligence, justas certainly and justas invariably as 
increased heat raises the mercury in the thermome- 
ter. Not the most fertile soil, not mines of silver 
and gold. can make a nation rich without intelli- 
gence. Who ever hada more fertile soil than the 
Egyptians? Who ever handled more silver and gold 
than the Spaniards? The universal cultivation of 


the mind and heart isthe only true source of nation- 
al opulence. 


An active, spirited, intelligent body of laborers, 
in every department of industry, is an essential con- 
dition of a high state of national prosperity. But 
such a condition can never co-exist with gen sral ig- 
norance. For it is not nature alone that makes the 
man. The living spark can be first kindled only by 
schools. It is the school that quickens curious 
thought, fills the mind with principles of science, and 
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starts the inventive and creative powers into action. 
Therefore I say, push your schools to the highest 
possible limit of perfection. Spare no pains, count 
no expense. Let every talent, every type of genius, 
in every child, be watched and nurtured by the state. 
as by a mother watching for the signs of promise in 
her son. Rely upon it, that the state which would 
find the readiest road te wealth, must regard it as 
among the very first of her duties,to develope the pro- 
ductive genius and energy of her people. No waste 
that society can suffer, will in the end, prove so ex- 
pensive, as the waste of talent and creative skill.— 
“If you can give to one man,” says Dr. Bushnell, 
“the power of three, then you have three for pro- 
duction and only one for expenditure. The readiest 
way, therefore, to make a city of ten thousand, swell 
toa population of thirty thousand, is to make the ten 
thousand worth thirty thousand, by the stimulus of a 
right education. Nor need you be concerned before- 
hand, how the ten thousand will impart a threefold 
value to their Jabors. They will determine that for 
themselves. Given so much of manhood as a crea- 
tive power, it will be sure to appear in ways of its 


” 


own 

But again, not only does education increase the 
capacity of its subjects, it also adds something to the 
average duration of human life, and thus tends to 
augment the riches of the State. The preservation, 
to society, of cultivated talent, is, undoubtedly an 
imporant element of wealth. Let us then, briefly 
inquire into the relation of intellectual and moral 
culture to longevity. This inquiry must result in 
the conviction, that civilization does not more tend 
to sweeten man’s existenoe, than to prolong it. In 
the statements I am about to make, I repose on the 
authority of the Belgian philosopher, M. Quetelet, 
one of the most learned, able and reliable statisticians 
of thisor any otherage. I will first compare the mortal- 
ity of different countries, possessing a higher and 
lower civilization ; next, that of the same country at 
the same periods, of which the intervals have been 
marked by social ameliorations ; and finally, that of 
the different classes of society, in the same country 
and at the same time. 


England and the Mexican state of Guanaxuato are 
placed nearly at the two extremes in the scale of 
civilization. In the former country there are 58 in- 
habitants to one death; in the latter 19. Thus, it 
appears, that, proportion being kept in view, the 
deaths are just three times as numerous in Guan- 
axuatoas in England. This immense disproportion, 
after making all due allowance for climate and other 
adventitious cireuinstances, is yet mainly to be as- 
cribed to the different degrees of civilization in the 
two countries. England isa highly civilized State. In 
Guanaxuato, on the contrary, the mass of physical, 





moral and political pollution, is of an appalling mag- 


nitude. 
Let us next look at the effect of advancing civili- 


zation on the diminution of mortality in the same 
country. At the close of the sixteenth Century, the 
annual number of deaths in London rose to about 
21,000. A hundred years later, notwithstanding the 
increase of population, the number was only 17,000. 
In the middle of the last contury, the annual mortal- 
ity was still 1 in 20; at present it is only 1 in 40; 
so that it has diminished exactly one-half. The 
towns of Manchester, Birmingham, and Liverpool, 
have presented almost the same decrease as London. 
France, like England, has experienced a great di- 
minution of mortality. In 1781, it was computed 
that one death took place in that country to every 29 
inhabitants, now 1 in 40. In Sweden, a little more 
than half a century ago, 1 death occurred to every 35 
inhabitants, in 1823, 1 to 48. Likewise at Berlin, 
in 1750, the annual mortality was 1 to 28; at pres- 
ent, the ratio is lessthan 1 to 34. 

Results equally surprising are obtained by compar- 
ing the mortality of man in his severa] social posi- 
tions. Of 10,000 persons in the agricultural dis- 
tricts of England,where education is more generally 
diffused, 3353 reached the aged of 40 years; while of 
an equal number in the manufacturing distriets, only 
1919 survived to thatage. M.de Chateauneuf made 
a comparison of the deaths of 1600 persons of the 
highest rank in France, and 2000 in the twelfth 
arondissement of Paris, which contains a population 
of rag-men, sweepers, day-laborers, and delvers of 
all kinds, His tables shew a mortality among the 
latter class more than double that of the former. 
The registers of Life Insurance Companies likewise 
exhibit, very clearly, the great mortality of the 
ignorant poor. The tables of mortality used by 
these associations are the same as those which are 
made for the whole population of a country. But 
the Equitable Insurance Society of England, discov- 
ered that the deaths of 8300 insured persons were in 
the ratio of only 2 to 3, compared with those in the 
tables. There is a difference of one-third in favor of 
the longevity of educated over uneducated persons ; 
for it is, almost invariably, individuals of the former 
class, that avail themselves of the benefit of life- 
insurance companies. This must be a great source 
of profit to those institutions, and a source due almost 
exclusively to the influence of education in prolong- 
ing human life. On the other hand, to take an ex- 
treme limit, if we consider man in the state of deep- 
est degradation, it is computed that one negro slave 
in the West Indies dies annually out of every 5 or 6! 
What a vast disproportion between the mortality of 
these unfortunate beings and that of the select and 
comparatively eultivated individuals, insured by the 








Equitable Society, among whom the average deaths, 
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annually, are only 1 to82. From the researches of 
Mons. Chateauneuf,it also appears that the mortality 
of the French soldiers is a little greater than that 
of the mass of the French people; that the Guard 
has fewer deaths than the army; and that the sub- 
officer dies more rarely than the soldier, both in the 
Guard and in the army. Caspar, of Berlin, has made 
many curious investigations on the influence of the 
professions on mortality, from which it results, that 
of all the multitudinous pursuits of human life, the 
members of the clerical profession—at least in coun- 
tries where they are not over-worked, as they are too 
apt to be amongst us—have the best chance of sur- 
viving toa green old age. Acoording to this distin- 
guished statistician, of 100 clergymen, there attain- 
ed the age of 70 and upwards, 42; of advocates, 29; 
of artists, 23; of physicians, only 24. 

Thus, in whatever aspect we view this subject, 
our study of it must lead to one and the same result 
—the conviction that there are certain elements in 
Christian knowledge and culture, the tendency of 
which 1s to prolong human existence. Nor, indeed, 
could it well be otherwise. Whatever improves 
the habitations, food, aad clothing of man; whatever 
tends to the formation of more rational and temperate 
habits, more regulated passions and less rapid transi- 
tions in the mode of living; 


5? 


whatever secures the 
supremacy of law and order; whatever increases the 
commercial] intercouse of nations; whatever improves 
the cultivation of the earth, and thereby renders 
famine less frequent and formidable; whatever ad- 
vances medical science and public hygiene, whose 
office it is to discover and apply the means of resist- 
ing mortality; whatever developes the industry of 
a country, liberalizes its institutions, and increases 
the security of person and property ; whatever tends 
to diminish the number and ferocity of wars, to pro- 
mote peace and good will among men, and to clothe 
them in the heavenly ornaments of a meek anda quiet 
spirit—results, each and all of advancing civiliza- 
tion and christian culture—must add to the active 
means of preserving life, and, in the same propor- 
tion, contribute to the increase and diffusion of 
wealth. 

An efficient system of universal education would, 
in the fourth place, tend to quicken ingenuity, and 
thus to promote those inventions and discoveries, by 
the application of which to the arts of life, the 
wealth of nations is incalculably augmented. Men 
without education, or with compartively little, do 
sometimes stumble on a new idea, that may be turn- 


ed to purposes of general utility. But it is impossi- 
ble in the nature of things, that such cases should be 


of frequent occurrence. Most inventions are mere- 
ly ingenious deductions from known principles of 
science. And how can a man, ignorant of these prin- 
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Genius 
alone is here, obviously, insufficient. Knowledge 
and discipline must be superadded to enable even 
her eagle ken to pierce into the secrets of nature, and 
bring back those bloodless triumphs, which shed a real 
glory on our race, which exalt our conception of the 
power and dignity of human mind, and which multi- 
ply beyond expression our comforts and our gains. 
What is the voice of history on this subject !~— 
Her story is short and plain. She tells us that those 
nations where the general intellect has been most 
cultivated, and the lights of science most diffused, 
have been also most distinguished for their inven- 
tions and their improvements in all the branches of 
industry, by which wealth is accumulated. The re- 
cords of the Patent Office read us an instructive 
A scale that should measure 


ciples, discover new applications of them? 


lesson on this subject. 
the comparative intelligence of different sections of 
country, would be at the same time, an infallible cri- 
terion of the degree of inventive skill possessed by 
each. More than four-fifths of the patented inven- 
tions of the whole country, belong to New England 
and the middle States; and Massachusetts invents 
nearly twice as much, in proportion to her population, 
as any other State in the Union. Could there bea 
more striking proof of the connexion between gen- 
eral education and the ability to invent, improve and 
perfect the instruments of productive labor ? 

But what is the relation of inventiveness to wealth? 
Let us see. 

It is chiefly through the use of machinery, that 
modern nations have been enabled so immeasurably 
to outstrip those of ancient times in riches; and it 
is by the same means that one modern nation surpass- 
es another, in this respect. In illustration of this 
point, the Rev. Dr. Young, President of Centre Col- 
lege, Ky., has made a comparison founded on the 
statistics of Baron Dupin, between the commercial 
and manufacturing condition of England and France. 
From this calculation, it appears that the muscular 
force, employed in commerce and manufactures in 
those two countries, is about equal, being, in each, 
equivalent to the power of six millions of men.— 
Therefore, if the productive power of the two coun- 
tries depended solely on the animate power employed, 
France ought to be as great a commercial and manu- 
facturing country as England. But the English, by 
means of machinery, have increased their force toa 
power equal to that of 25,000,000 of men; while the 
French have only raised theirs to that of 11,000,000. 
«Ts it now,” asks the learned President, “ any won- 
der that these islanders, with a narrower territory, 
smaller population, and less genial] climate, should 
immeasurably outstrip their less intelligent and in- 
genious neighbors? And can we conceive a strong- 
er proof of the actual pecuniary gain that accrues 
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to a nation, from cultivating the intellect of her sons, 
than is furnished by such a fact?” 

There is another fact noticed by Dr. Young, con- 
nected with the British East India cotton trade, which 
illustrates, in a very striking manner, the superiority 
in respect of their command of the sourcesof wealth, 
of those nations, in which the common mind is de- 
veloped and quickened by education. The manufac- 
ture of cotton goods was commenced in the East In- 
dies, and, for a long time, cotton fabrics were im- 
ported from that country into England. But now 
in consequence of the use of machinery in England, 
British manufacturers purchase the raw material 
in India, transport it 7000 miles by water, pay a 
heavy duty to the State upon it, convert it intucloth, 
send it back again, and actually undersell the natives 
in their own markets. It is hardly necessary to add 
to this statement, (which, however, is the fact,) that 
the native weavers use the same rude hand-looms 
which were employed hundreds of years ago. 

The ingenuity ofa single intellect, which might 
have slept forever in inactivity, but for the stimulus 
of education, sometimes saves a State more than it 
would cost to educated all her sons. About a cen- 
tury ago, Hugh Middleton devised a plan for sup- 
plying London with pure water. It is estimated that 
a supply of water for that metropolis, it furnished by 


hauling—the method originally in use—would cost 
nine million pounds sterling. By Middleton's plan 


it costs less than half a million. ‘Thus the city of 
London has, by a single invention, saved, in the ar- 
ticle of water alone, more than forty million dollars 
—a sum more than sufficient to maintain good 
schools in the whole of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Education, such as it now exists in United States, 
has already by the inventions and discoveries it has 
promoted, increased the riches of the nation to an 
extent incalculably beyond all that the best system 
of education would have cost us. The application 
of steam to the propulsion of boats, railroad cars, and 
machinery, is alone sufficient, and more than suffi- 
cient, to justify this remark. “It has done more 
forevery State in this Union than all the power of 
industry, working by the old methods, could have 
effected for it in a hundred years. It has filled our 
houses with the productions of every country and 
climate. Ithas raised the price of every acre of 
land, and every article of our produce.”—[Dr Young. | 
It has infused new life into the branches of industry, 
by which men seek to create or to augment their 
fortunes. 

But the advantages of the application of steam to 
these purposes, great as they are, scarcely bear as- 
signable proportion to the aggregate benefits derived 
from innumerable other inventions and discoveries. 
What guage have we to measure the immense gain, 





derived from the power-multiplying contrivances of 
our countrymen, whose name is legion? and to what 
are we indebted for this mass of Jabor-saving machi- 
nery,—this multitude, that can scarcely be numbered, 
of instruments for the accumulation of wealth? Be- 
yond a doubt, to the development of the national 
mind by education. But the intellect of the Amer- 
ican People is not cultivated to one-tourth the extent 
that it would be by the adoption, in every State of 
the Union, of a truly wise, comprehensive and effi- 
cient system of public instruction. And what im- 
agination can set limits to the pecuniary advantages 
that would accrue to the nation, if useful inventions 
“What 
multitudes, would then benefit society by their inge- 


and discoveries were multiplied fourfold ? 

nuity, who now curse it by theircrimes?” How 
many, whose fine native capacity now rusts in dull 
obscurity and depression, fur want of a sufficiently 
quickening etimulus in our schools to bring it intoac- 
tion, would then astonish the world with the brillian- 
cy and beneficence of their intellectual achiev- 


ments? “How many Franklins and Fultons and 


Rittenhouses [and Henrys and Morses] would rise 
up to enrich the land, if the beams of knowledge 
were poured upon every mind to quicken the flame 
of slumbering genius?” 

Again, fifthly, the diffusion of sound education 
among all the members of a community would en- 
able them to push their researches far into the powers 
and productions of nature, to subject these mighty 
agents to their will, and to render them subservient 
to purposes of gain. Here are two distinct sources 
of wealth,—the powers of nature and productions of 
nature,—over each of which the best educated, whe- 
ther individuals or nations,have the greatest conimatd 
and can most effectively turn them to account in the 
pursuit of riches, 

If we look around us to ascertain our true position 
and circumstances, we find ourselves encompassed 
with a vast assemblage of powers. These all bear 
some relation to human intelligence,and are sus- 
ceptible of being, tosome extent, controjled and con- 
verted to our use by art and skill. 

There isa mysterious power in the earth, which 
draws the loadstone always towards the same point. 
The discovery of this power and the application of 
it in the construetion of the magnetic needle and 
the mariner’s compass,have made the ocean the high- 
way of nations,—the ocean, that liquid plain without 
line or landmark, that stretches over half the globe, 
and suffers the mightiest ships to cleave their way 
through its waters, without leaving the least trace of 
their progress. Had not the intelligence of man,— 
an intelligence be it remembered, drawn forth and 
quickened by education,—made this secret influence 


subservient to his will, what now would be the state 
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of commerce! What would be the condition of this 
continent? What vur knowledge of remote coun- 
tries ! What the civilizaiion of the world? It would 
require, not a paragraph but a volume, to develope al] 
the effects on the acquisition of wealth of this won- 
derful principle, and the instruments that have been 
invented to render it available for human use. 

There is another mysterious power in the earth, 
which causes al] bodies on or near its surface to tend 
towards its centre. It is this principle which makes 
water seek its level and descend in streams from the 
more elevated regions towards the ocean. But edu- 
cated intelligence enables man to stay the torrent in 
its course, to turn it from its channel, to appropriate 
its moving force, and‘thus to make it grind his corn, 
manufacture his cloth, print his books, forge his iron, 


spin his thread, knead his bread, and perform many 
other useful and profitable labors. 


There is a subtle power in fluids, which to what- 
ever depth they may have descended, causes them to 
remount to their own level. Man, civilized and en- 
lightened, has employed this admirable principle to 
procure tor himself, when congregated in cities, a 
supply of wholesome water, and to irrigate and fer- 
tilize his fields amid the scorching droughts of sum- 
mer. 

There is a hidden power in heat, which causes al- 
most all known substances to expand, and liquids, in 
tae process of expansion, to assume the gaseous form. 
To what endless uses, in the business of life, has not 
educated man applied this simple principle! He has 
employed it to measure the state of the atmosphere; 
to blast the rocks with which be builds his cities; to 
move the floating palace through the water ; to drive 
the richly freighted car along its iron course; to 
give intensity to his destructive energies in the wars 
he wages with his enemies; and to set machinery 
of all kinds and for all prrposes in motion. 

The wind bloweth where it listeth, and no human 
power can change its course or stay its progress. But 
can man do nothing with it? Yes, he can; and he 
does. He spreads his canvass tothe gale, catches a 
portion of the moving element, and traverses by its 
aid the broadest oceans, for purposes of traffic and of 
gain. 

In such a state of things, knowledge is not only 
power, but wealth ; and it is obviously the interest of 
man to become acquainted with the constitution and 
relations of every object around him,that he may dis- 
cover its capabilities of ministering to his advantage. 
The power which man possesses of controlling nature 
to some extent, and, where this power is denied him, 
of accommodating his conduct to her course, is the 
direct result of his faculties. In proportion as these 
faculties are cultivated, his sway is extended; and, in 


exictly the same ratio, his power of amassing wealth is 
increased. 





An educated community does not possess a less 
striking advantage over an ignorant one in its know- 
ledge of the productions of nature, and its ability to 
multiply and appropriate them to gainful ends. This 
position is susceptible of forci le illustration and con. 
firmation from geological surveys recently made, or 
now in progress, in several of the States of the Uni- 
on. Who, till these scientific explorations brought 
them to light, had formed any conception of the in- 
exhaustible mineral resources of this country ? Who, 
even now, can tell the undiseovered riches embowel- 
led in our mountains, or sleeping undisturbed, be- 
cause, unknown, beneath the surface of our valleys ! 
Whoshall say, who can say, that science has exhaus- 
ted her resources? Who shall dare affirm that she 
may not hereafter detectand bring to light new min- 
erals, of as high a value to the human race, as coal 
itself, and destined to produce as magnificent re- 
sults? 

Not many years ago, Monmouth County was one 
of the poorest partsof the State of New Jersey. Now: 
it is said, the lands in that county are worth more 
than any other equal extent of territory within the 
commonwealth. Whence this change? No Alad- 
din’s lamp or Fairy’s touch has wrought it. Science 
challenges the whole glory to herself. The appre- 
ciation of the Monmouth farms is due to the discov- 
ery of marl and the quickened industry consequent 
upon its use. 


Of all the productions of the earth, those termed 
agricultural are the first in order and the highest in 
usefulness. T'ne relation of science to agriculture 
is every day becoming more close and important.— 
The day has gone by, when the whole education of 
a farmer was supposed to consist in knowing how to 
sow and reap, the rest being left to the earth, the 
season, good fortune, and Providence. It begins to 
be understood thatthe nature of soils and plants, the 
food they require, and the best methods of supplying 
it, are objects worthy of close and earnest study ; in 
a word, that the principles of the science must be 
studied, mastered, and skilfully applied, in order to 
ensure profitable crops. The science of farming is 
yet in its infancy ; yet what noble results have been 
achieved by it! In many parts of Europe and in 
some parts of our own country, it has incalculably 
augmented the product of the land And who can 
affirm that, vast as our agricultural productions now 
are, it is not within the resources of science to quad- 
ruple this quantity? If any thing can accomplish 
such a result, it will be a higher and broader eduea- 
tion of the common mind,—the development and ac- 
tive employment of that immense fund of talent, 
which is now slumbering in unconsciousness, or only 
half awakened, by reason of the defectiveness of our 
schools, 
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Finally, universal education would be a pecuniary 
gain to the country by its tendency to diminish the 
mora! and social burdens which now oppress society 
and exhaust its resources: intemperance, crimes, 
theatres, gaming, horse-racing, prostitution, pau- 
perism, litigation, and war. The relation of ignor- 
ance to vice and crime, in all their forms, is too 


well known to need either proof or illustration 
before so enlightened an audience. 


I have bestowed some time and labor with various 
success, upon a research into the statistics of cost un- 
der each of the heads embraced in this division of 
my general argument. Without entering into a de- 
tail upon these expenditures, for which, indeed, time 
is wanting, suffice it to say that I am satisfied that 
the annual tax thus levied upon the industry and re- 
sources of this country exceeds $200,000,000,and pro- 
bably does not fall much, if any, short of $300,000,000. 

The annual cost of intemperance is estimated by the 
Hon. Edward Everett, a cool and cautious investiga- 
tor, at over $100,000,000. The Hon. Willam Jay, 
son of our illustrious American jurist, John Jay, an 
able statistical writer, after a minute examination of 
the subject, places the cost of the militia system of the 
U. S., at more than $50,000,000, per annum These 
$50,000,000 now expended in making our citizens— 
“dressed in padded coats besmeared with gold”— 
look like soldiers for three or four days in the year, 
if devoted to purposes of education, would establish 
a school for every 50 children in the whole United 
States, add 50 volumes a year to its library, and place 
over it a well trained teacher, at an average annua! 
compensation of $600! I ask you to contemplate 
these two pictures! There they are. The one made 
upof innumerable noisy and drunken gatherings, the 
progeny of wickedness and folly, a disgrace to chris- 
tianity, a blot upon our civilization, and an utter nul- 
lity, in point of useful results. The other, composed 
of 80,000 precious jewels, glistening in a celestial 
radiance, and diffusing over the length and breadth 
of the land, the light of knowledge and virtue.— 
Which of these two picturos do you choose! Which 
of them is most in accordance with the spirit of 
Christ? Which, the most worthy of a nation, pro- 
fessing reverence for the doctrines and precepts of 
his religion ? 

Of all the evils that afflict humanity, the greatest 
in magnitude, the most deleterious in its moral influ- 
ences, the most repugnant to christianity, and the 
most expensive of money, is war. The war debt of 
Europe, at this moment, is $10,000,000,000. The 
annual interest of this debt is not less than $300,- 
000,000. The lowest estimate of the yearly pay and 
subsistence of the armies of Europe, in time of peace, 
is $550,000,000. To this enormous sum, another 
$300,000,000 must be added, on account of the loss 
sustained by the withdrawal of two millions of har- 





dy, healthy men, in the bloom of life, and useful pro- 
ductive labor. The expenditures on account of the 
navies, fortifications, ordnance, and militia of the 
several European States, cannot be Jess, and are 
probably, more than the sum lavished on the pay and 
subsistence of the soldiers. This would give a grand 
total of $1,700,000,000 as the annual cost of the 
military establishmonts of Europe, in a period of pro- 
found peace. If we set down the whole of the rest 
of the world at an equa] amount, an estimate un- 
doubtedly below the reality, we shall have the stu- 
pendous and almost incredible sum of $3,400,000,000 
as the annual cost of war to the human race! There 
are children on the globe to form about 4,000,000 
schools, allowing 50 to a school. This sum of $3,- 
400,000,000, now expended on the trade of war, not 
only without benefit, but to the manifold detriment 
of humanity, if divided among these schools, would 
give to each $850. Such an average compensation 
as this, would afford to all the common schools 
throughout the world, teachers, equal to our ablest 
College Professors. From a calculation made by 
Mr. Sumner, of Bos.on, it appears that for the six 
‘*War absorbed 90 cents of 
every dollar, that was pressed by heavy taxation, 
from the English people, who almost seem to sweat 
blood ! 


raged withu maw so ravenous ! 


years ending in 1536: 


What fabulous monster or chimera dire ever 
The remaining ten 
cents sufficed to maintain the splendor of the throne, 
the administration of justice, and the diplomatic re- 


lations with foreign powers,—in short, all the proper 
objects of a christian state.”’ 


It is difficult to preserve the temper in the contem- 
plation of the untold evils which this enormous ex. 
penditure on war, entails upon the human race, and 
of the equally unuttered and unimagined blessings 
which the change of destination here suggested 
would d-aw in its train. Truly, when ambition is to 
be gratified, when tyranny is to be supported, when 
the demon of warand vengeance is to be unchained, 
and all the arts of mischief and destruction he hay 
devised are to be brought into operation, there is no 
lack of funds to carry such schemes into effect But 
when it is a vuestion of elevating man to his proper 
rank in the scale of moral and mental being, and thus 
of augmenting, beyond calculation, his resources of 
happiness, the eyes of nations are suddenly opened to 
behold their poverty; economy becomes the first of 
public duties; and government, from an excessive 
regard for the people’s money, refuses to provide fcr 
the people’s most important iaterest. 

It may be asked whether education wouid really 
diminish in any considerable degree, the evils enu- 
merated in the enuneiation of this topic of argument. 
When I speak of education, I mean edueation found- 
ed on morals drawn from the Bible. The real ques- 





tion, then, is, whether christian education has a 
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tendency to diffuse christian principles, to strengthen 
the christian spirit, and to promote the christian vir- 
tues. I humbly conceive that it cannot be needfui 
to argue this question in a christian community. To 
maintain the negative would be to deny all vitality 
to the christian system, and to degrade the book of 
God, even below the moral maxims of Confucius, of 
Zoroaster, of Socrates, and of Seneca. 

Thus, it has been made to appear, unless I have 
totally missed my aim in this discussion, that the 
prevalence of good and thorough systems of popular 
education, ia the several mewbers of our confedera- 
cy, would add millions to'the aggregate wealth of the 
nation. This consideration is sufficent to establish 
the great importance of general education, and con- 
sequently the duty of the several State Governments, 
first, to make adequate provisjons for it, and then to 
see that the means adopted for that purpose be faith- 
fully employed. It would be a position scarcely 
worthy of serious refutation, 1t would be a contradic- 
tion to all the lights of experience, it would be lit- 
tle better than trifling, to contend that education 
can become either universal or thorough, in a country 
where the government manifests no solicitude in its 
behalf. and puts forth no exertions to promote it. 

W hat, now, is the practical lesson of this subject? 
Development, progress, improvement, perfection, in 
our system of common school education, by the use 
ot every agency suited to the attainment of that end. 
And what are these agencies! ‘The excitation and 
enlightening of the public mind upon the subject is 
one. Another is the establishment and regular in- 
crease of district libraries. Still another is, suitable 
intellectual furniture for the schools, as maps, globes, 
mathematical instruments, small cabinets of natural 
history, and such cheapand simple apparatus as 
will serve to exhibit the more important principles 
and interesting phenomenaof chemistry and natural 
philosophy. The school house itself is a fourth 
agency, and one of prime importance. ‘The location 
and architecture of school houses certainly did not 
receive that attention from our forefathers, which 
they deserved ; and in some instances, it is to be 
feared, the sin of the fathers, is found clinging to 
the skirts of the children. ‘These edifices in times 
past, to say nothing of times present were, generally, 
constructed with a principal reference to economy 
and with an almost total disregard of taste and con- 
venience. ‘hey were not unfrequently placed in the 
bleakest situation in the whole district, without a 
tree, a flower, or scarcely a blade of grass, to relieve 
the eye, or anything to defend them trom the chill- 
ing sweep of the winter’s winds and the glare and 
the heat of the Summer's sun. They were almost 
universally forbidding objects to the sight, contracted 
in their dimensions, and as places of study, ill ar- 
ranged, ill ventilated, unhealthy, unattractive and 
comfortiess. I cannot but regard itas a cleir infring- 
ment upon the rights of infaney to confine children 
fur six mortal hours of mental labor per day in such 
places. It infringes their right to that care for their 
health, their comfort, their physical constitution, 
their mental culture, and above all their moral im- 
provement, which the very relation in which we 
stand to them imposes upon us. Such a position 
should be selected for a house of education as eom- 





bines the greatest amount of natural beauties and 
advantages possible under the circumstances; and 
then the hand of taste should be employed toaugment 
and enrich them, so as to invest the whole place 
with a sweet and attractive air. The building itself 
ought to be spacious, airy, well ventilated, and con. 
structed with a prime regard to neatness, conveni- 
ence and utility ; so that there should be nothing un. 
sightly in its aspect, nothing prejudicial to health in 
its arrangements, nothing repulsive or chilling in its 
whole tone and structure. 

But when the very best school-house has been 
erected and provided with libraries, cabinett, appa- 
ratus and all other needed intellectual furniture, 
what is it without a well qualified teacher? There- 
fore, I name as another agency to be employed in 
perfecting our common schools, Teachers’ Institutes, 
These re-unions, especially where they continue 
their sessions for two, three or four weeks, and 
able lecturers, who are at the same time practical 
teachers, are employed to conduct them, are admira- 
ble and most effective aids to the educational pro- 
fession. But the essential complement of every sys- 
tem of public instruction are Normal Schools, or se- 
minaries for the education of teachers themse] ves,— 
a class of institutions, without which the best sys- 
tem in other respects, must ever be like the play of 
Hamlet with the part of Hamlet omitted. I have 
never been able to comprehend how it should hap- 
pen, that a statuary, who has only to carve the block 
of marble, or mould the mass of bronze, into the 
forms of material beauty, should find years of patient 
study necessary to fit him for his work; while no 
such preparatory discipline is required in him, whose 
harder as well as higher office it is, to give form and 
symmetry to the rude, chaotic faenlties of a child, 
and cause him to stand up a man, erect in the con- 
scious dignity of his nature, with a culture worthy 
of his hjgh powers and his immortal destiny. Isa 
Greek Slave in marble a harder thing to make than 
a living American freeman ? 

From the solemn duty enforced by these views, 
we may not shrink without a fearful responsibility.— 
The conscientious discharge of this duty, is a debt 
which we owe to our own children and to posterity. 
Could I raise my voice toa pitch that should reach 


every dwelling and every ear within the circnit of 


this broad republic, I would say to all, Let us crown 
the honor of the nation. Let the education of the 
people receive, as it deserves, our earliest, deepest, 
most unremitted attention. Let us do what in us 
lies by our counsels, our progress, our labors, our ex- 
amples, and our votes, to stimulate and perfect the 
common schoo]l,—THE PEOPLE'S COLLEGE,—the great 
fountain of popular light, the mighty bulwark of con- 
stitutional liberty. Let us multiply and purify the 
sources of knowledge. Deep and broad and inde- 
structible be the foundations of that moral edifice,— 
surpassing in symmetry and beauty the proudest 
structures of granite and of marble,—which uur wis- 
dom and our energy shall help to rear. Let us do 
this work in the humble but courageous faith, that 
he whose sunshine makes the flowers to unfold their 
beauties and the corn to give back its golden in- 
crease, will not deny his blessing to the better seeds 
of knowledge and virtue. Is it asked what return 
may be expected for labors so benevolent and patri- 
otic? I answer,—the consciousness of duty per- 
formed and benefits conferred,—the noblest reward 
that a noble nature can receive. 
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